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This makes a good case for traveling 
worldwide on Douglas jets. 


If you've flown more than 15 of these airlines, you're prob- National Airlines *+ North Central Airlines + Not 
ably a world traveler. Airlines + Overseas National Airways + Ozark Air nes 

Altogether, Douglas DC-8 and DC-9 jetliners are now in i Southwest Airlines + Pan American Airways + 
service with 56 airlines throughout the world. We'd like to » Air Lines + Saturn Airways + Scandinavian 











mention them by name: irlines System « Saudi Arabian Airlines + Seaboard World 
Aecronaves de Mexico « Air Afrique «+ Air Canada «+ Air Airlines « Southern Airways + Standard Airway Sudflug 
New Zealand « Airlift International « Alitaha « Allegheny » Swissair «© Turkish Airlines « Trans-Australia Airlines 
Airlines « Ansett-ANA »« AVENSA «+ Bonanza Air Lines + + Trans-Caribbean Airways + Trans-International Atr- 
Braniff International « Canadian Pacific Airlines « Capit res ¢ Trans-Texas Airways « TWA + United Air Lines + 
International Airways + Caribair « Continent Airlines « Universal Airlines « Unio Transports Aer (UTA 
Delta Air Lines + Eastern Airlines + Finnair-Aero O/Y + * VARIG:V\V telar 1A (VIASA) 





Flying Tiger Line » Garuda Indonesian Airways + Hawatan « West Coast Airl 


Airlines * Iberia « Japan Air Lines »« KLM Royal Dutch Listing as of October |. 1967 iY 
Airlines * Korean Air Lines « Linea Aeropostal Venezolatr 
: : as e | 1 s’ 


Lloyd International Airways «+ Martinair H ind « MCDONNELL DOUGLA 
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381. ROUSSEAU AND 
REVOLUTION 63 

s¢ DURANTS 
(Retail price $15 


363. THE EIGHTH 
OAY 6y THORNTON 
WILDER 

(Ret. price $6.95 


“Astonishing and profoundly 
moving" —N.Y, TIMES 


379. MEMOIRS 
1925-1950 4 
GEORGE KENNAN 
Retail price $10 


by by JAMES A 


Hirtatiion: i 


The Rise and 
Fall of the 
Third Reich 


S 


William L Shirer 


THE 
SOURCE 


James A 
Michener 


235. THE SOURCE 


MICHENER. Illus. 
(Ret. price $7.95) 





431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF THE 
THIRD REICH ( 


(Ret. price $12.50) 


374. THE PLOT 4» 
IRVI 


N A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL 
F-THE-MONTH CLUB 


a 
The 
~ United States 
Navy4h 
.| World War I 


— 
The Orford 
HISTORY OF 


THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


| by Samed 
| Ziiet Morton 





terLord 





234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(Ret. price $12.50 


380. INCREDIBLE 
VICTORY y WALTER 
LORD. Photos 
(Ret. price $5.95) 


378. THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY IN 
WORLO WAR I! 

Ret. price $12.50) 





» WALLACE 
Ret. price $6.95 








376. THE CONFESSIONS 
OF NAT TURNER 4y 
WILLIAM STYRON 
Retail price $6.95) 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-O) 


CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY] 








382. TWENTY LETTERS 
TO A FRIEND 4y 
SVETLANA ALLILUYEVA 
Ret. price $5.95) 


Complete Poems 
of ROBERT 
FROST 












SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to 
choices within a year at the spe 


cial members’ 












Id 
ood 
lruman 
Capote 









buy three Club 








355. THE DEATH 
OF A PRESIDENT Ay 

WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
(Retad price $10 







prices 


ARTHUR M 
SCHLESINGER, J 


Ken nedy 


Thousand 
Days 


NNEDY 
Mente 

THEODORE C 
SORENSEN 


—t et 8 tae 


116. DISRAELI 47 343. GAMES 231. COMPLETE 291. IN COLD 139. ULYSSES 278. A THOUSAND 279. KENNEDY 487. THE SHORT 346. MADAME 
ROBERT BLAKE PEOPLE PLAY POEMS OF BLOOD Ay by JAMES JOYCE DAYS 4y ARTHUR M, Sy THRODOKE STORIES OF ERNEST SARAH 
Illustrated ERIC BERNE, M.D ROBERT FROST TRUMAN CAPOTE Unabridged SCHLESSINGER, JR C. SORENSEN HEMINGWAY (Ret. price $6.95 
(Ret. price $12.50) (Retail price $5 (Retail price $8 (Ret. price $5.95 Retail price $9) (Retail price $10 Retail price $6) 
AMY LA FOLLETTE JENSEN a rer 4 = —— 
THE HISTORY OF White House OORIS PASTERNAK CARL SANDOU! 
Psychiatry AND 11S THIRTY. + ABRAHAM 1 @. ©) ol i) LU 





FOUR FAME 





329. THE HISTORY 
OF PSYCHIATRY 
(Ret. price $11.95 


286. THE WHITE 
HOUSE AND ITS 

34 FAMILIES 

(Ret, price $12.50) 


(Ret 


Doctor 
Zhivago i 


Tin —_—s 


102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by 

BORIS PASTERNAK 
price $5.95) 


+ LINCOLN SURES 


on Dictionary Form 





America’s 


Garden Book 





aks ORRW ER eo 





= dua ewe 
448. ABRAHAM 103. NEW ROGET'S 152. BARTLETT'S 320. EMILY POST'S 242. AMERICA’S 161. JOY OF 
LINCOLN éy Cart THESAURUS IN FAMILIAR ETIQUETTE, Lith GARDEN BOOK COOKING 
SANDBURG, 1-vol. ed. DICTIONARY FORM QUOTATIONS edition (Ret. price $8.95) (Ret. price $6.50: 


(Ret. price $7.50) (Ret. price $4.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 
every reading family should know about 


oie EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only prove, 
by actual how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage; Book-Dividends. 


Through this unique profit-sharing sys 


your own experience, 


tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their retail prices—simply by buying 
books they would buy even if they were 
not Book-of-the-Month Club members 
If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will carn, for 


Club Selection or Alternate you 
Book-Dividend Credit. Each 
Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, 
often only $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat 
more for unusually expensive volumes— 
will entitle you to a valuable Book-Divi- 


dend which you may choose from over a 


every 


buy, a 


hundred fine library volumes whose re 
tail prices now average $7 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building a well- 
Since its in- 
auguration, the incredible sum of  al- 
most $415,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and 
received by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique plan. 


rounded personal library 


Ret. price $10 (Ret. price $6.95) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 Al88-1.1 


nmroll me as a member the Book-of-the-Month 
send me the three 1 : 
cated in boxes below, bill 
umes. I agree to purchase at a 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem 
ber, paying the special members’ prices. I have the right to 
cancel my membership any time after buying these three 
books. If I continue after this trial, I will earn a Book- 
Dividend Credit for every Selection—or Alternate-I buy 
under the system described at left. (A small charge is added 
to all book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selec- 
tion, two books at a spectal combined pri Such purchases 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE [~~ | 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT | 


a 
t three additional month 








emt 
sense § 


Please print plainiy) 


Address 





City 
& State 








The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis 
tered by Hook-of-the-Month Club, Imc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada. 
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Absorbs up to10 times 
its own weight in news. 


The trim, compact Sun-Times soaks up more than its 
share of news and good reading. Yet it’s ‘ 
easy to hold, easy to read, easy to understand. 
It’s the modern morning paper that 
measures the news in depth. Not width. 
That's why it’s the most 
absorbing new spaper in town. 









Size up the Bright One. 


TIME, JANUARY 12, 1968 
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Maybe you're not getting the best return 

on your money. 
That's where Bell Savings comes in. Bell sees 

vat you do. VV % 
Bell pays you 5, * on savings certificates.* 
That's the highest legal rate on insured savings. 
Bell also pays you 4%% on passbook savings. 
That's the highest legal passbook savings rate. 

Fill out the coupon as quick as you can. 
Because the quicker you do, the quicker Bell can help. 


t 





ied for one yea minimum amount f $7 } l 
CS OE a eS aR A 
SIGHT DRAFT Date. — 
PAY TO THE - 


BELL SAVINGS moon asccmon 


— __DOLLARS, WITH INTE EARN e 














Check one 
C Savings Certificate ——— “Wicase aime OF names ar heat 7 


C) Passbook Saving ae 
A E 
ee 
ASSETS OVER $500 MILLION. MEMBER FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ANCE CORPORATION 















SCOTTSDALE 
FOR A 
MAGNIFICENT 
GOLF 
HOLIDAY 


Modest rates 
include all 
greens fees. 
There's also 
horseback 
riding, tennis, 
swimming and 


other 
| Here is golf and other . Tecteations for 
vacation fun at its best. panded tun 
during the 


Championship 18-hole 
course surrounds 
comfortable bungalows 
and club house with 
dining room, lounge, 
golf grill and nightly 
entertainment. 


winter months, 


Write for our 
brochures and 
special golfers 
package 

rate plan. 








SCOTTSDALE 


INN & COUNTRY CLUB 
Scottsdale, Ariz. - P. Ormsby, Pres. » 602-948-6000 
REPRESENTED BY LEONARD HICKS. JR. & ASSOC. 


“There's no 
percentage 
in having us 
as your 
advertising 
agency.” 


Irving 8. Gerson 


“No 15%. 
No 17.65%.” 


Lawrence W. Howe 
Luther N. Johnson 


Gerson, Howe & Johnson, inc. 
Chicago 


LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 10 

THE AVENGERS (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).° 
Charging into the program line-up, those 
English invincibles, John (Patrick Macnee) 
Steed and Emma (Diana Rigg) Peel, meet 
the inventor of a shrinking machine and 
wind up “livin’ dolls” during “Mission: 
Highly Improbable.” 


Thursday, January 11 

GREAT EXPLORATIONS: THE TRAIL OF STAN- 
LEY AND LIVINGSTONE (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). John Glenn and a 33-man_ safari 
trek 1,000 miles through Africa to re-cre- 
ate Journalist Henry Stanley's search for 
Dr. David Livingstone 100 years ago. 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9- 
11 p.m.). Melina Mercouri and Peter Usti- 
nov in Topkapi (1964). 


Friday, January 12 

THE HOLLYWOOD SQUARES (NBC, 9;30- 
10 p.m.). A nighttime version of the day- 
time celebrity game, with Peter Marshall 
hosting a guest panel made up of Ray- 
mond Burr, Edie Adams, Milton Berle, 
Nanette Fabray, Abby Dalton, Buddy 
Hackett and Morey Amsterdam. Premiére. 


PROJECTIONS ‘68 (NBC. 10-11) p.m.). 
“One Crisis Leads to Another.” Chet 
Huntley moderates as cight NBC News 
correspondents review 1967 and look 


ahead to 1968, 


Saturday, January 13 
BING CROSBY PRO-AM GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(ABC, 6-7:30 p.m.). The third round of 
the $104,500 tourney from Pebble Beach 
Country Club, Calif. Fourth round to 
morrow from 6 to 8 p.m, 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:45 p.m.) Ingrid Bergman and Gary 
Cooper in Saratoga Trunk (1946), 


Sunday, January I4 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1[:3()-2 
p.m.). Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field does the answering. 

SUPER BOWL (CBS, 3 p.m. to conclu- 
sion). The champions of the N.F.L. 1». the 
champions of the A.F.L.. with a payoff dif- 
ferential of $15,000 against $7,500 per 
man riding on the outcome. Live from 
Miami. 

ANIMAL SECRETS (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). In 
“Born to Be Free.” Dr. Loren Eiseley ex- 
amines the well-regulated societies of ants, 
wasps, monkeys and birds, with their rig- 
orous pecking orders, and compares them 
with the often chaotic but infinitely freer 
society of man. 


Monday. January 15 
THE DANNY THOMAS HOUR (NBEC, 9-10 
p.m.). Bobby Darin, Dean Stockwell, Lloyd 
Nolan and Sugar Ray Robinson in “The 
Cage.” a play about convicts plotting es- 
cape from a minimum-security prison. 


Tuesday, January 16 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). Gene Kelly in a part cartoon musi- 
cal version of the giant-killing classic. 
Repeat. 

CBS NEWS HOUR (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Why 
do people smoke and why don’t they quit 
are some of the questions posed by Re- 


| ® All times E.S.T. 


porters Mike Wallace and Joseph Benti 
in “National Smoking Test.” 





NET PLAYHOUSE (Shown on Fridays). 
Dustin [The Graduate] Hoffman in Ron- 
ald Ribman’s The Journey of the Fifth 
Horse, which won the Obie as the best 
Off-Broadway play of 1965-66, Repeat. 

NET FESTIVAL “Dylan Thomas: The 
World | Breathe.” John Malcolm Brinnin, 
Thomas’ biographer, narrates a_ portrait 
of the Welsh poet in still photographs, re- 
corded excerpts from Thomas’ works and 
interviews with friends. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

HOW TO BE A JEWISH MOTHER culls 
some of the feebler witticisms from Dan 
Greenburg’s fitfully satiric guidebook and 
further dilutes them with a few primitive 
racial clichés. Veteran Comedienne Molly 
Picon clucks and coos authentically, but 
Bubi, her baby, is. of all people, hulking 
Negro Comic Godfrey Cambridge wear- 
ing little-boy clothes (brought in, he says, 
because “there aren't too many Negro the- 
ater parties”). Some things in the book 
did strike home. yet Seymour Vall’s two- 
character revue is nothing but the schlock 
of recognition, 

THE SHOW-OFF. A North Philadelphia 
family is forced to change gears when a 
monkey wrench, in the form of a loud- 
mouth son-in-law (Clayton Corzatte), is 
thrown into the domestic proceedings. Hel- 
en Hayes leads the APA repertory com- 
pany in a skillful revival of George Kel- 
ly’s 43-year-old comedy. 

PANTAGLEIZE is the creation of Belgian 
Playwright Michel de Ghelderode and a 
“lunar individual” to whom a funny thing 
happens on the way to his destiny. In a vi- 
sually impressive production by the APA 
repertory company, Ellis Rabb plays the 
innocent who just happens to be there 
when a revolution is looking for a leader. 

EVERYTHING IN THE GARDEN is Edward 
Albee’s version of the wicked world of 
U.S, suburbia. When the litte woman 
(Barbara Bel Geddes) finds she needs more 
money, she goes to work on the side as 
a, well, you know, a lady of pleasure. 
Hubby (Barry Nelson) adjusts quickly 
when he finds out all the girls at the coun- 
try club are doing it. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD and, even while living, they weren't 
too sure who they were, why they were 
alive or why they were summoned to El- 
sinore. Tom Stoppard’s work is both witty 
and wise, drawing its humor from the de- 
vice of looking at the events around Ham- 
let through the eyes of the addled house 
guests, and its humanity from the uni- 
versality of a situation in which men 
cannot understand the orders handed them 
by fate. 

THE BIRTHDAY PARTY, by Harold Pinter, 
is a comedy of terrors, tickling the funny 
bone with the feather of the absurd while 
scratching away at the skin with the 
razor edge of truth. 


Off Broadway 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIS, Euripides’ parable 
of disastrous ambition is charged with 
timeless emotion, and Director Michael 
Cacoyannis keeps this production in swirl- 
ing, stylized motion. Greek Actress Irene 
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COLUMBIA 
STEREO TAPE 
CLUB 


now offers you 





: THE SUPREMES 
Sing Rodgers & Hart 


5346. includes: The 5840. *‘An all-time 
Lady Is A Tramp, My great screen musi- 
Funny Valentine, etc cal!"'—Variety 


5236. Selections 
from Bernstein's 
most popular albums 


Strangers in The Nght 
My Cup Runneth Over 
Born Free «7 wont 


4785. Plus: Mame Pius: Maria, 
What Now My River, Yester- 
Sunrise, Sunset day, Dominique, etc. 


FRANK SINATRA 
F THAT'S LIFE 





Winchester 
Cathedral 








What Now 
My Love 


5370. Plus: We Love 3728. Also: The im- 
Us, Reputation, On A — possible Dream, Give 
Quiet Night, etc Her Love, etc 


HOROWITZ if You Can Believe 


Your Eyes and Ears 
ee CONCERT THE MAMAS AND 





3767-3768. Twin- 2595. Also: De You 
Pack Counts As Two Wanna Dance, Span- 
Selections. ish Harlem. etc. 


Russian Sailors’ Dance 
LEOMARD BERNSTEIN 


Wew York 
Prilbarmenec >” 






2875.Works by Grieg, 5430. Plus: Secret 
Tchakowsky, Dvorak Love, Th 
Copland, etc el A 


GERSHWIN 
RHAPSODY 


TWIN- 
PACK 


Counts As 
Only ONE 
Selection! 


3527. A bargain for lovers of light clas- 
sics! This special Twin-Pack tape counts 
as only one selection! 


BEETHOVEN 


Spmpbony No.8 Choral”) 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
THE MORMON 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 
Solorats 






CLARK 4 
Thesedre CS 







(Cousens) 





5485. ". eatest 
virtues of all 
time.""—N. Y. Times 


© 1968 CBS Direct Marketing Services T71/S68 



















DEAN MARTIN 
Welcome to My World 


LEQNARD BERNSTEIN 
New ¥. thar rari 


3762. Musical fan- 5546. Also: Pride, 
tasy for the young Wallpaper Roses, 


at heart Turn To Me, 10 in all 
RAY CONNIFF'S . 

bane hil TWIN- 
Tein pack Tose PACK 
sy LOVE . Counts As 


23 Songs Only ONE 


3335. This special Twin-Pack includes 
two great Ray Conniff albums. Counts as 
only one selection! 


MAGNIFICENT PERCY FAITH 
MARCHES Today's Themes For 
al 


Young Lovers 
EUGENE 
ORMANDY tres onvou 
The Philadelphia 
ys 


Orchestra Windy 
P\ swore 


5373. March Of The 5420. Plus: Mary in 
Boyars, Wedding The Morning, Re- 
March, etc. lease Me, etc. 


PETER, PAUL and MARY 
ALBUM 1700 


at Roll Mu 





LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


andon 


5509. Plus: If | Had 3764-3765. Twin- 


Wings, Rolling Home, Pack counts as two 


12 in all selections 


JOHNNY CASH'S BILL COSBY SINGS 
GREATEST HITS, Vol 1 
SILVER ~ 
Ring of Fire + Jackson ‘ 
dat \Viois the tine || THROAT 
Little 


f a Ole Man 
i =) 
FES] b 


5095. Plus: Orange 5508. Meet Cosby as 
Blossom Special; It . er Throat" in 
Ain't Me, Babe; etc this fun-filled album 


BARBRA STREISAND 
My Name Is Barbra 











ererays Bilis 
eee g PACK 
Counts As 


Barbra, Two 


27 sonas Only ONE 





3718. Two favorite Streisand albums on 
one tape! This special Twin-Pack counts 
as only one selection! 


FREE-if you join now 


REVOLUTIONARY SELF-THREADING TAKE-UP REEL 












Selection! 


















































Selection! 


lee hee 


Value up toS46.75 at & 
regular Club prices 


NWS Liky 
xt NP 
‘TURNA WRASS 





5233. ANDY WILLIAMS 5368. HERB ALPERT & 5486. FRANK SINATRA 
— Born Free. Some- THE TIJUANA BRASS — - The World We Knew 
where My Love, etc. Sounds Like. 12 songs, (Over And Over). 10 inall 


THERE MUST BE A REASON WHY the famous Columbia Stereo Tape Club 
sells more pre-recorded 4-track stereo tapes than any store in the 
country! It's because so many thousands of tape recorder owners find 
Club membership the easy and economical way to get all the tapes they 
want! And to introduce you to the many benefits of membership, you 
may select any five of the stereo tapes shown here, and we'll send 
them to you FREE! That's right . .. 5 FREE STEREO TAPES, and all you 
need do ts purchase one tape now at the regular Club price, and agree 
to purchase as few as five more tapes during the coming year. In short, 
at the end of a year, you'll have at least eleven brand-new stereo tapes, 
and you'll have paid for only six! 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month you'll receive your free copy of 
the Club’s magazine which describes and displays tapes for many dif- 
ferent listening interests and from many different manufacturers. You 
may accept the regular selection for the field of music in which you 
are primarily interested, or take any of the scores of other tapes of- 
fered you, or take no tape at all that month 

TAPES SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, the Club will open a charge 
account in your name...and that means that you'll pay for the tapes you 
want only after you've received them and are enjoying them. The tapes 
you want will be mailed and billed to you at the regular Club price of 
$7.95 (occasional Original Cast recordings somewhat higher), plus a 
small mailing and handling charge 

YOU GET MORE FREE TAPES! Once you've completed your enrollment 
agreement, you'll get a stereo tape of your choice FREE for every two 
tapes you purchase! 

SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just fill in and mail the coupon today! Your five 
FREE tapes and your first selection will soon be in your home for you 
to enjoy for years to come! 


Note: All tapes offered by the Club must be played back on 4-track stereo equipment 














APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB - Terre Haute, Indiana 


THIS TAPE NOW 


Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 till in number) 


nember of the Club 


















e ve tap I wi 
feated the tape Tam ALSO SEND THESE 
ection, for ch Iam 5 TAPES — FREE! 


ostage and ha 








selection 
five additi 













ecive a ta 
two additional selections I accept 





Nome 
(Pleas 





Address 





419-9/49 
























SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON 
COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB 1AM BUYING 
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Papas brings to her role of Clytemnestra 
NEW YORK’S a smoldering tension that erupts in a cry 


TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTEL | expressing the pain of a woman whose hus- 
band destroys their daughter for his own 


ends. 


. RECORDS 
j Pop 
- DISRAELI GEARS (ATCO Records). This 
ON-THE-PARK new music group, Cream, serves up a 
fancy dish of hard rock topped off with 
choice, albeit bittersweet, lyrics. Drums 
whip up a froth of steady background 
rhythms, while the guitars and vocals 
NEW tread a steady path through the blues of 


FASHIONABLE commentary on the human condition 


STRANGE DAYS (Elektra). The Doors 
CONVENIENT have reached that point in fame at which 
—_— they can now simultaneously have police 
problems in New Haven, Conn., appear 
in Vogue, and be praised for this album 
Some high points: Moonlight Drive and 
Undisturbed are the views and the rates. My Eves Have Seen You have a rare quali- 
— ty of quiet sensuality, while Strange Days 
and Unhappy Girl tell of alienation and 
aloneness with cool emotion 
SMILEY SMILE (Brother Records). The 
Beach Boys have stashed their surfboards 
on the shifting sands of musical tastes, 
HOME OF ready to embark on a completely new 


P 5m trip: the softly psychedelic sound And 
: — - } 
Wl fide 
- 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 10019 
(212) PL 5-5800 


All new from portal to penthouse. 


Still sensibly priced. 
Singles $15-$21, Doubles $19-$26, 
Suites from $30 












j this album marks their initial crossing of 
fis] the musical bars with such tightly har- 
) monized tunes as Good Vibrations and 
Heroes and Villains 

PROCOL HARUM (Deram). The world 
turned on earlier this year to the scorch 
ing white light of the Harum’s Whiter 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CALL: Chicago 4 ? * Washington, D.C. 6254 * Los Angeles [ e - , Dp 
San Francisco EX * Montreal * Toronto * Baltimore * Cleveland B20 * Shade of Pale, which now kicks off their 
Detroit 962-4415 * Philadelphia WA 2 * Pittsburgh CC * Direct Line from Boston to St. Moritz: HA 6.4974 first album. The rest consists mainly of 


vocal narratives backed by heavy drums 
and rolling piano incantations. A Clirist 
mas Camel, aglitter with intricate im 
agery, is a fast-paced contender but cer- 


IMAGINE...a 


ROBERTS 


COMPACT 
complete STEREO 


COMPONENT SYSTEM 
for less than $359.95 


tainly no successor to Pale’s quiet, soft- 
spoken accounting of a young man’s acid 
test 

RELEASE ME (Parrot), For those skeptics 
who felt that Engelbert Humperdinck was 
really Frankie Laine reincarnated with a 
Jack Jones style, this first album = with 
Humph’s” photo plus twelve pleasant 
tunes should dispel all doubts, As back- 


This system includes a 30 watt AM/FM eround for his rich, true voice, guitars 
stereo receiver with a 4 speed automatic rollick in Ten Guitars, strum slick coun 
record player plus acoustic speakers trv-western in There Goes My Every 

all in stunning walnut enclosures thing, lighten up for a touch of Tijuana 


brassery in Talking Love, turn to mellow 
violins for Release Me 


oar want l0 Know DR. DOLITTLE. Hugh Lofting’s children’s 
— ee classic about a pleasingly plump physician 


that even fit on a bookshelf 


who talks to animals has been trans 


cases | IF YOU ARE READY n Re Se ae eee oe 
iy 


treats them with all the intimacy of a Har- 
ley Street internist ordering up a set of 
X rays 

THE STRANGER. Italian Director Luchino 
Visconti [Rocco and His Brothers| has 


ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING CENTER been fanatically faithful to Albert Ca- 


. send for this just-published brochure even to the point of including a long so- 


liloguy on life, death and the meaningless- 


THE SERVICES OF OUR 


® Gives information on Areas of Action 


Producing Information &® How ASC Will ness of it all by the hero (Marcello Mas- 
Work For You @ Pay As You Go...A troianni), which mars an otherwise taut, 
complete review of a service every busi- abrasive. powerful film. 
ness, large or small, should consider. . ¢ 
Write or phone: IN god cima pena Brooks has fol- 
owed ruman apoles harrowing anato- 
ASC TABULATING CORP. mization of a multiple murder in Kansas 
MODEL RP2000 ASC MAE guar. rte Soaks with remarkable fidelity, and the per- 
, . 312/234-9550 formances of the unknown actors who 
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They’re Reading Dynamics graduates 
This Glenview family may well be the 
fastest-reading family in the Chicago area 
Everyone of them reads five to ten times 
faster than the average person! 

Now you might think this is a family 
of geniuses. Or naturally fast readers 
They're not. In fact, they were once dver- 
age readers (300 or so words a minute) 
like yourself. They've simply learned to 
read faster and better by taking the famous 
8-week Reading Dynamics course 


speed, along with better compre- 
hension and recall 


Results guaranteed 
Reading Dynamics guaran- 
tees that you must at /east 
triple your reading effi- 
ciency or your tuition will 
be refunded. (Reading 
efficiency is a combi- 
nation of speed and 
comprehension not 
just speed alone.) 
Incidentally, there 
are special rates for 
groups (Dr. Margo- 
lis was in a group 
sponsored by the 
Dental Practices Ad- 
ministration), and 
we accept Midwest 
Bank Cards 


A great timesaver 
Liz, Sue and Mike, the Margolis teen- 
agers, find that dynamic reading is a great 
timesaver at school. “I can polish off an 
entire novel for English during my study 
hour,” says Mike 

Dr. Margolis, a dentist, recommends 
dynamic reading to all his fellow dentists 
“It's the only way to keep up with all the 
scientific journals we have to read, and 
get in some outside reading, too.” 

“When I saw how excited everyone was 
about the course, | gave in and took it 
too,” says Mrs. Margolis. (And now she's 
the fastest reader of them all.) “A pleasant 
surprise,” she adds, “‘is that now I enjoy 
reading so much more.” 


Average graduates read 4.7 times faster 


So far over 350,000 people have taken the 
course, including Congressmen and mem- 


For more information, call ST 2-9787. 


om 


FREE 1-HOUR ORIENTATIONS 


In Chicago—at Reading Dynamics Institute, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Tues., Jan. 9 thru Fri., Jan. 12 at 12:15 and 5:30 p.m 

Mon., Jan. 15 thru Fri., Jan., 19 at 12:15 and $:30 p.m. 

Also Sat., Jan. 13 and Sat., Jan. 20 at 1:30 p.m 


Suite 400 


In Oak Park 


In Evergreen Park 
at Oak Park Arms Hotel, 


10540 S. Western Ave., Suite 405 


OE: 624.0 15.0.6 Jan. 9......8:00 P.M 408 S. Oak Park Ave. 

Wade sins ie Jan. 10......8:00 P.M Thurs... Jan. 11......8:00 P.M 
Thurs......- a +9 “ooeoe Sat.........Jan. 13.....10:30A.M 
Mon.. an. 15. aE. f M. Tues... Je 16......8:00 P.M 
Thurs Jan. 18......8:00 P.M. Wed. "Jan. 17... 18:00 PLM. 
In Evanston ‘ 

North Shore Hotel, 1611 Chicago Ave In Park Ridge 

Wed........ Jan. 10...... 8:00 P.M. Park Ridge Inn, 

Sat.........Jan. 13.....10:30 A.M. Touhy at Summit 

Tues........Jan. 16......8:00 P.M. Wed... -Jan. 10..... .8:00 P.M 
Wats. ccc. Se | ene 8:00 P.M. BMONGasaae 35 Jan. 15......8:00 P.M 
Shii-scccices UT ee 1:30 P.M. Wed Jan. 17......8:00 P.M 
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bers of the late President Kennedy's 
White House staff. They enjoyed an 
average increase of 4.7 times in reading 


eer) coil cners ey eae Eee Se 


‘ City 


Meet the Margolis family. 
Each of them now reads 
over 1500 words per minute. 
So can you. 


] Attend a Free Orientation 





























the course. 


and then tell in 


read faster, with 


sion and egrea 
recall 


T I-12 


; wd A Evelyn Wood 
i 


Reading Dynamics Institute 
1 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


i ©) Please send more information. 


JO Please send registration form and schedule of 
1 classes. 


i no salesman will call on me. 
J Name 
p Stree 
State 


I understand that I am under no obligation and that 








Zip__.__ 





Learn more about Reading Dynamics 
at one of the orientations listed below 
¢ You will see a documented film 

that includes actual interviews 
with Washington Con- 
gressmen who have taken 


¢ You willalsoseea Read- 
ing Dynamics graduate 
read a book he has 
never seen before 

at amazing speeds 


de- 


tail what he has read 
¢ You will learn how 
we can help you to 


im- 


proved comprehen- 


ter 


a ee ee 
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The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


offers lawyers, financial execu- 
», tives, insurance men and stock 


walking distance to all the 
important Loop offices. 
The accommodations are 
the finest—restaurants 

& lounges outstanding 
—the hotel’s special 
meeting rooms can 

serve 12 to 

1000 people. 





See your travel agent or 
call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 
telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 


American Express, Carte Blanche 
& Diners’ Club 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 60602 
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portray the killers (Scott Wilson as Dick 
Hickock, Robert Blake as Perry Smith) 
lift the film to near brilliance 

THE GRADUATE. A fine cast (Dustin Hoff- 
man, Anne Bancroft, Katharine Ross) and 
Director Mike Nichols cannot quite res 
cue this collegiate comedy of amours from 
a sophomore slump 

VALLEY OF THE DOLLS. Numb is the only 
thing viewers are likeiy to feel after this 
film version of Jacqueline Susann’s bestsell- 
ing novel about three show-biz sickies in 


Hollywood's nightmare valley 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE BLAST OF WAR 1939-1945, by Harold 
Macmillan. In the second volume of his 
memoirs, the former Prime Minister again 
shows himself as « man of generous mind 
and literary ability as he tells of his role 
in England’s wartime government 

TOLSTOY, by Henri Troyat he par 
adoxes, inconsistencies and greatness of 
Tolstoy's life and art are brilliantly re-cre 
ated in the most thorough biography to 
date of the Russian literary giant 

WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS LIFE, WORK AND 
FRIENDS, by Philip Henderson. A_ biog 
raphy of the many-talented artist who 





dedicated his life to restoring beauty and 
craftsmanship to the working class of 
19th century England 

THE FUTURE OF GERMANY, by Karl Jas 
pers. In a remarkabie work of national 
elf-criticism, the German philosopher ap 
peals to his countrymen to relinquish the 
dream of a perfectly ordered state and to 
forge a nation based on individual po 
litical and moral responsibility 

JOURNEY INTO THE WHIRLWIND, by Euge 
nia Semyonovna Ginzburg. The horrors 
of Stalin’s slave-labor camps are recalled 


th painful intensity by a woman who 





was a prisoner for 

THE COLLECTED STORIES OF ANDRE MAU 
ROIS. The female mind and heart are 
examined in these 38 tales by the late 


French partisan in the battle of the sexes 
MEMOIRS: 1925-1950, by George F. Ken 


nan. A_ leadi expert in  American-Rus 
sian relations, the former diplomat de 
tails his career as student and shaper of 


American foreign policy 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. The Confessions of Not Turner, Styron 
(1 last week) 


2. Topaz, Uris (2) 

3. Christy, Marshall (4) 

4. The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (5) 
5. The Instrument, O'Hara 

6. The Exhibitionist, Suiton (3) 


4 


Rosemary's Baby, Levin (9 

8. The Chosen, Potok (6) 

9. The President's Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (10) 

10. Where Eagles Dare, MacLean (8) 


NONFICTION 

Our Crowd, Birmingham (2 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Mussie (1) 
Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (4) 
Memoirs: 1925-1950, Kennan (3) 
The New Industrial State, 
Galbraith (6) 
6. Tolstoy, Troyat 
7. Incredible Victory, Lord (7) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (9) 
9. Report from Iron Mountain, Lewin, ed. 
10. At Ease: Stories | Tell to Friends, 

Eisenhower (5) 


AbDwWwhN=— 
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Stop scratchin 
Beethoven. 


If you have a phonograph, you have 
scratched records. It can't be helped. 
Every time a phonograph needle 
travels the length of a record, it 
scrapes away a bit of the surface. 

Tape recording is different. There’s 
no way to scratch a tape, so the sound 
is always pure and Clear. In fact, a 
tape actually gets better after the first 
several playings. 

But to get the full advantage of 
tape, you need a top-quality recorder/ 
player. And that’s where the Ampex 
2161 comes in. 

The 2161 is loaded with engineer- 
ing features only Ampex offers. Like 
Deep-Gap heads. They deliver peak 
music performance five to ten times 
longer than other kinds. So we back 
them with the longest guarantee in 
the business. 

Another Ampex exclusive is Dual 
Capstan drive. Most recorder manu- 
facturers use a single capstan to drive 
the tape. We use two. This virtually 
eliminates wow and flutter, and does 
away with pressure pads that cause 
extra wear on tapes and heads. 

Then there's Rigid-Block suspen- 


STEREO TAPE BONUS. Select $100 
worth of Ampex stereo tapes for just 
$39.95 with the purchase of any 
Ampex stereo tape recorder/player. 
Tape offer good only in U.S.A. 


sion. The recording and playback 
heads are securely anchored to a pre- 
cision-machined metal casting. Con- 
sequently, tapes and heads align to 
one thousandth of an inch. You won't 
find better alignment anywhere. 

So much for the things that make 
the tape sound better. The 2161 also 
has a few features that make it a lot 
easier to play. Automatic threading, 
for example. You just slip the tape 
into a slot and press the “play” but- 
ton. Takes about two seconds. And 
automatic reverse. Lets you listen to 
a complete four-track stereo tape 
without switching reels. You can play 





This is how easy it is to thread the 
Ampex 2161 tape recorder. 





the same tape indefinitely—and never 
touch the machine. 

But perhaps the most important 
feature of the 2161 is one you can't 
see. It's Ampex's experience in mak- 
ing the tape recorders most profes- 
sionals use. All the big broadcasting 
networks, most local radio and TV 
stations, and almost all commercial 
sound studios use Ampex recorders 
as standard equipment. 

That means the 2161 isn't really 
a home recorder. It's a home version 
of a professional recorder. 

There's a big difference. 


Ampex. The people who started it all. 








A lot of airlines will 
fly you from Chicago 


to Britain. — 


| 
+} 


But not on one 





This big bird is the VC 10. 

In case you're not up on 
your airplanes, it’s the most advanced commercial jet 
in the skies today. (Those supersonics you may have 
read about won't be along for another few years.) 

When you take a VC 10 from O'Hare Airport to 
London, here's what you get besides a warm hello and 
a good meal: 

The roomiest, most comfortable Economy 

Class seat ever designed. With lots of leg space and 

cushioning that conforms to your shape, no matter what 
shape you're in. 

A 25") quicker takeoff than an ordinary 

jet. (You'll notice the difference when you hardly notice 


The VC 10 also flies trom Britain to Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Orient. Contact British Overseas Airways Corporation, 2 No 


of these. 


Co Guu 





that you've taken off.) 

A cabin that’s virtually noise and 
vibration free, thanks to the VC 10's rear-mounted 
Rolls-Royce engines. 

\ super-eflicient air-conditioning 
system that keeps you and the aircraft cool at all times 
during the flight. Even while you're waiting on the 
ground. 

And finally, a 20 mph slower landing. (It’s more 
like a glide.) 

One other practical note about the VC 10: 
it won't cost you a penny more to fly than an ordinary jet. 
Have your Travel Agent >> BOAC 
give us a ring if you'd like to Goer 
reserve a seat on one. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 60603. DE 2-7744 
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Champions & Critics 


Sir: Congratulations on choosing L.BJ. 
Man of the Year [Jan. 5]. In sticking by 
the tough decisions, he has emerged as a 
leader among leaders and as a giant 
amongst the gnatlike swarms of his crit- 
ics in the past year. 
Lewis A, FRANK 

Washington, D.C, 


Sir: Your Man of the Year is repre- 
sentative of all that was America in 1967 
—petty and grand tyranny, deceit, hate, 
corruption, militarism, violence of every 
sort, and the ulcerous pursuit of power 
und money. A splendid choice! 
C. C. Kirkwoon, ‘71 

Indiana University 


Bloomington 
Sir: Brilliant satire. 
G. J. WozeENna 
Detroit 
Sir: 4 didn’t appreciate what a miserable 


year 1967 was, until [ saw your choice 
for Man of the Year. 

Tom Konpts 
Pittsburgh 


Keeping the Shirt On 


Sir: Whatever difficulties may arise be- 
tween the governments of France and 
the U.S.A, [Dec. 29], I shall remain faith- 
ful to my many American friends. Even 
if some of your readers advocate a boy- 
cou of French products, [ shall keep on 
wearing Arrow. shirts, drinking bourbon 
and reading TiMe magazine. 1 hope the 
plain people of our countries will not be 
carried away in an escalade of mistrust 
and retaliation. 
CLEMENT TEMPELAERE 

Saint-Cloud, France 


Sir: Re “Le Grand Charles”—a suggested 
lapel button for American tourists to 
France: WHERE IS ROBESPIFRRE NOW THAT 
WE NEED HIM? 
Lee Honces Jr., 69 
James FE. Empry, “68 
University of Texas 
Austin 


Hand from Home 


Sir: If an Oscar existed for attempted ex- 
termination of a presidential candidate, 
your “Romney Goes to War” [Jan. 5S], 
should receive top award, Granted that 
George Romney is not a shrewd, ac- 
complished politician—but that may be 
to his advantage. Many of us in Mich- 
igan respect him as a sincere Governor 
with integrity whose outstanding perform- 
ance in rescuing our state from finan- 
cial chaos is a matter of record, 


thoughts and beliefs as honest and ob- 
jective and not in the fanatic class, some 
of whom have almost driven me to drink 
over the years. 

(THe Rev.) ALVIN D, JOHNSON 
First Baptist Church 
New Haven, Conn, 


Sir: T suggest that history and a Higher 
Authority than the Council of Churches 
will determine whether a nation that 
spends $1.1 billion to celebrate Christ's 
birthday as a drinking occasion is sick rath- 
er than a sinner. As a father, a university 
faculty member and a human being con- 
cerned with the happiness and welfare of 
my fellow man, [ prefer to remain “in- 
appropriately abstinent.” 
RAYMOND B. TUCKER 

Starkville, Miss. 


Sir: Concerning the last section, “Inap- 
propriate Abstinence,” I beg leave to add 
a clarifying footnote. You state: “Publica- 
tions of the Methodists, who long prac- 
ticed or uvowed total abstinence, now 
freely discuss such subjects as appropriate 
and inappropriate drinking—and appro- 
priate and inappropriate abstinence.” By 
implication, this appears to say that Meth- 
odist’ publications now sanction “appro- 
priate drinking.” 

Though there have been frequent arti- 
cles urging the study of the problem of 
drinking. to my knowledge no Methodist 
publication has ever counseled “appropri- 
ate drinking” or seriously challenged the 
“ethos of abstinence” that presently exists 
within the church membership. Method- 
ists, together with many who are not 
Methodists, are alarmed by the uncritical 
acceptance of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages in our highly mechanized and mobile 
society. For those who have voluntarily ac- 
cepted “abstinence” as a way of responsi- 
ble social behavior, we are grateful. We 
strongly urge others to consider this self- 
discipline as “highly appropriate.” 

(THE Very Rev.) JOHN WesLEY Lorp 
Methodist Bishop, Washington Area 
Washington, D.C. 


The Good Shepherds 


Sir: | am outraged by the fact that 
your “Tragedy at Lynchburg” [Dec. 29] ar- 
ticle totally neglected to put even the 
slightest blame for what happened on the 
owner of the German shepherd dogs. Dog 
ownership carries with it a responsibility 
not unlike that of parenthood, and since 
TIME was so careful to point out that lat- 
ter responsibility in a recent Essay, how 
could you have failed to recognize that 


‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust 





Mr. Ernest G. Floyd's irresponsibility was 
the true cause of this tragedy? 

ROBERT KRAMER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: The German shepherd has served this 
country well in peace and war and he will 
survive this attack by you. I doubt that 
100,000 of this nation’s blind will turn on 
the companion who gives them guidance. 
Neither will the U.S. Army stop buying 
the shepherd to protect our soldiers in 
Viet Nam from the surprise onslaughts of 
the Viet Cong. Neither will | forget that a 
shepherd saved the life of my eldest son, 
Should I tell my little girl, aged 8, that 
she can’t take our shepherd for a walk 
after school? Should [ tell her that people, 
particularly strangers, are O.K., but fear 
her dog? I think not. 

Copurn A. BUXTON 
Brunonia Kennels 
Dallas 


Sir: Your article reveals a serious mis- 
understanding of how wolves behave. 
Wolves have been called the “gentle preda- 
tors’; there is no authenticated case of a 
wolf killing a human being in North Amer- 
ica. A newspaper editor once offered a 
reward for a verifiable wolf atrocity sto- 
ry. After ten fruitless years he remarked: 
“Any man who says he’s been eaten by a 
wolf is a liar!” 
SMITH FREEMAN 

Cranbury, N.J. 


Back They Go! 


Sir: Your piece on “Quarantine for Moon 
Travelers” (Dec. 29] was interesting but 
it leaves one puzzling question: What if 
the astronauts do, indeed, bring back to 
earth a lunar plague against which sci- 
entists are helpless? The simple answer is 
to hoist the Lunar Receiving Lab—includ- 
ing astronauts, mice, scientists and Sears, 
Roebuck furnishings—atop a rocket and 
shoot the whole damn thing back into 
space and forget about it, Right? Right! 
Jack Lind 

Mill Valley, Calif. 


Sir: After the moon, ersatz Early Amer- 
ican? Don't our astronauts deserve some 
thing more than spending their isolation 
period in patchwork-quilt: rocking chairs? 
Will there be ruffled organdy ticbacks at 
fuke windows? And dainty little foot- 
stools? Words fail me. 
E. Jane Witts 

Wilmington, Del. 


Further Opinions 


Sir: You are undoubtedly correct in call- 
ing Judge Tauro’s decision upholding Mis- 


ment, complaint, renewal, etc,, and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving, please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 


' ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
| RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 
label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
areas. Please note your number here 


IRWIN O. SCHILLER 
Bay City, Mich, 


Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left- 
hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 
ration date of your current subscription. 





A Whiff of Grape 
Sir: Your Essay “How America Drinks” : 
1 
' 
' 





[Dec, 29] was enlightening and encourag- 
ing to me as a nondrinker of the dry 
Baptist tradition, and a pastor at that. 


PHONE Miss 


Mes. 


However, I'd like to be assured that “the | TO SUBSCRIBE, ti i9 the form to the Me es). 





average American knows how to handle | namo (please print) 
his liquor” and his powerful car on a ; : 
crowded highway as well. I'd like to seea) Se ee = - — 
freer social attitude so that some might | ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- © 2 
choose to be nondrinkers without pres- | SCRIPTIONS © TIVE. 520 NOM e 
sure by advertising and social custom to! yin Aveo, Ch } 

get with the crowd, Try to see my! 
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The industry 

that’s soared 

984% in four 
short years 


and how you can be part of it. 


Nearly $¥>-billion this year and still climb- 
ing, lightweight motorcycling is America's 
most dynamic recreation investment oppor- 
tunity. 

To provide for expanding markets, U. S. 
Suzuki Motor Corp. (world famous Suzuki 
sportcycles) has a limited number of pro- 
tected dealerships now open. 

Suzuki dealers benefit from the biggest 
profit potential in the industry, along with 
exceptional advertising support, warranty 
provisions and completely pre-tested busi- 
ness-start programs. 

Prior related experience is not essential. 
But sound businessmen with minimal in- 
vestment capability may qualify for this 
outstanding opportunity. 


























ean OS ee a eee 5 
| Act now! Send for details on protected deal- ; 
H erships available in your area. 
' ! 
; Name : - 4 
1 
} Address__ — — = : 
' ! 
1 City as | 
! Mr. Gene Trobaugh ' 
! | National Sales Manager 1 
! U.S. Suzuki Motor Corporation =! 
! 13767 Freeway Drive | 
! Santa Fe Springs, Calif.90670 ! 
' \suzuxi) (Area Code; 213) 868-0741 ' 
Dept OR-a5! 


SPECIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF CAPITAL GAINS 


$1.092 a share, net long term 
capital gains, in shares or, at 
the option of the holder, in 
cash, payable February 15, 
1968 to shareholders of record 
December 29, 1967. 


ROBERT W, LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Seachers: 


TIME’s Expanded Education Program for 
High Schools and Colleges Worldwide. 
Weekly: TIME and the Teachers’ Guide to 
TIME. Throughout the school year: free 
teaching aids, guides, maps, extras. For 
details: TIME Education Program, 540 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 60611. 

















| sachusetts’ anti-marijuana laws “thought- 
| ful and restrained.” On the one hand he 
| has clearly stated the only real reasons 
for objecting to the use of the drug; on 
the other hand he has demolished any 
legal case for prohibiting it. My under- 
standing of criminal law is that it is for 
the protection of individuals from harm in- 
flicted by others. Although Judge Tauro 
complains about marijuana’s leading young 
people into “selfish withdrawal from so- 
ciety” or “escaping from their problems” 
he has yet to point out why such mat- 
ters are any business of his, or of the 
legal system. It is evident that Judge 
Tauro does not think marijuana would be 
a good idea for his child; I would like to 
have the option under the law to decide 
that question for myself. 
Harvey Prussin, "69 


Yale College 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: What an asinine argument! Psycho- 
logical dependence, indeed! How would 
his honor describe the relationship be- 
tween the average businessman and al- 
cohol? “Jesus, do | need a drink!” How 
many two-pack-a-day smokers try to quit 
and find themselves “nervous”? How many 
people “can’t get started in the morning” 


without coffee? 
Micuart McKay 
| San Francisco 


Sir: The opinion expressed by Tauro was 
of particular interest to me as a narcol- 
ics officer. It has been my experience that 
most marijuana arrestees are teen-agers, 
influenced by press and peers, who try mar- 
ijuana out of curiosity only to be trapped 
by its insidious euphoria and their own 
weakness. Further, they do progress to 
other narcotics and dangerous drugs. Our 
department's statistics indicate more than 
a 500% increase over last year in the num- 
ber of juveniles arrested for narcotics and 
dangerous drug offenses. 
Don TRUJILLO 

San Jose, Calif. 


Jeez, Now You've Done It 


Sir: I am writing this in protest to your 
article pertaining to R & R in your Dec. 
22 issue. | was urged to write this letter 
by my fellow soldiers here. We feel this ar- 
ticle gave facts which would have been 
better left unsaid. Believe me, sir, not all 
of us go on R & R to indulge in the 
many sexual pleasures easily available here 
in the Far East. Our wives and parents 
will surely read your article, and they 
may get the wrong idea. We feel this arti- 
cle could endanger our R & R rights in 
the future. Surely if enough people write 
Congressmen and/or appeal to high levels 
of Army authority, we could lose the privi- 
lege of R & R. Each and every man 
looks forward to and counts the days 
until R & R. 

1 was shocked to see the picture of 
the two nude girls and the G.I. What pur- 
pose does it serve to print the price of a 
girl in Bangkok? 

Please don’t get me wrong. I'm not chal- 
lenging the contents of the article, be- 
cause all of your statements were entire- 
ly correct. It just seems to me that some 
of your facts were poorly chosen. 

R&R is a sacred thing to us here, 
| Just spend even six months in this God- 

forsaken den of evil and you too will 
want a well-earned R & R. 
(Prc) BYRON MATSON 





Long Binh, Viet Nam 


Sir: After serving two years in Taiwan, 
| L can appreciate your article on the previ- 





ously little-known resort of Peitou. But 
may you die a thousand deaths for in- 
sligating the inevitable rise in prices and 
decline in service that accompany interna- 
tional recognition. 

(SPS) Ropert A. NEWBURY 

8th RRFS 

Viet Nam 


Sir: Where can I get one of those Formo- 
san tubs? My 50-year-old husband is get- 
ting ready to re-enlist! 

Mrs. R. H. SMITH 
Demarest, N.J. 


Sir: My goodness! All peaceniks must 
be madly gluing their draft cards together! 

JEAN S. SHOWALTER 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: We Air Force wives would like to 
see some pictures of our 12% of the 
R&R program. The children would sim- 
ply love to see Daddy dancing in a bar, 
taking a bath, or floating serenely across 
the Chao Phrayo River in a water taxi. 
Children here worry needlessly, it seems, 
about the safety of their fathers sta- 
tioned in Southeast Asia. 
(Mrs.) JupIrH KAISER 

Westover Air Force Base 

Chicopee, Mass. 


Picketing Rickles 


Sir: Sorry to see you chicken out on 
Don Rickles [Dec. 29]. | believe this man, 
who you say looks like a torpedo, has 
been hit so many times that he has be- 
come a human missile. One day all the 
people who are now laughing at him_ner- 
vously to keep him off the scent of the 
blood he has drawn, will turn on him 
and kill him. 
Curyssa GUTHRIE 

Chicago 


Sir: Too bad you failed to say that he 
is an overbearing, overrated, overgrown 
catastrophe, 

EVELYN PICKET 
La Mesa, Calif. 


The Rube Tube 


Sir: Gosh dern, the only good thing on 
TV recently, Flanders and Swann [Dec. 
29) and it was “too familiar to anyone 
who has seen it” on Broadway. Did you 
know that a majority of Americans have 
never been in New York? It’s true, but 
we all feel real sorry for those few who 
might have had to watch them again. 
Those poor few are probably the Bonan- 
za-lover types, anyway. There must have 
been a western they could have watched. 
ANNE McCay 


Houston 
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Leave winter fast. Fly TWA to 
lazy, golden Sun Country, Phoenix 
and ‘lucson, where they're splashing 
in the pools and on the rocks, South- 
ern California where they're hitting 
little white balls down long green 
alleys. Los Angeles, where you can 
sce how movies are made at Uni- 
versal City Studios, or sample some 
nonstop go-go nightlife. Or Las 
Vegas, where the nickel is an insti- 





tution and the jingle-jangle comes 
up from like thunder. 
And how about a few balmy days 
and nights in tropical Hawaii? We 
have the right connections. 

It’s all waiting warmly. We have 
big jets, little fares, and a free 
Worldwide Jet Credit Card so you 
can charge the works. Mail coupon. 


the desert 


Thencall your travel agent,or call us. 
Or maybe you'd rather shovel snow. 





TWA, Dept. 928, RO. Box 25, 

Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 
You talked me into it 
free folders on 

D0 Arizona 

O California 


Please send me 


O Las Vewas 
0 Hawaii 

Name 
Address__ 
City 
Phone 


My travel agent is 
*Service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc 








State Zip 
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When the market forecast indicates change 
you need a professional approach. 


Successful investing requires a professional approach — thoughtful planning, skillful moves and proper 
timing. The approach and advice you expect from a knowledgeable investment firm, especially at times 
when signs indicate change is in the air. 

The advice of Reynolds & Co., the firm with the ability to help clients design and carry through a 
definite investment plan that leads to a definite investment goal. 

With incisive research by Research Analysts who understand market timing, the all-important when to 
buy or sell a stock. 

With Account Executives who have first measured up to our high standards of professional training. 

With Partners who work together closely, informally; who exchange a free flow of information 
among themselves, and on throughout the firm, available to all 
our clients. ke fal ~ & é 

That's the kind of people we are. And you'll find the same eyno S Q. 
capability, the same thoughtful advice at each of our 50 offices ©” EMBERS NEW YORK -BTOCK. EXCHANGE 


in major cities coast-to-coast. ; : AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 
Talk it over with the firm dedicated to a professional approach. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


BR Hhifley 


HEN one of our subscribers 

moves, his change of address is 
handled by the staff of Time Inc.'s 
Subscription Services Division, 
which is based in Chicago and em- 
ploys nearly 2,000 people. Each week 
they address and service more than 
12 million magazines, books and rec- 
ords. To expedite this exacting. high- 
speed task, Time Inc. has broken 
ground for expanded facilities in a 
404-ft. tower that will rise just north 
of the Chicago River, near the shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

Among unique features of the 
building, designed by Harry Weese 
& Associates, will be double-decked 
elevators, designed to end rush-hour 
jams. Coming to work, staff mem- 
bers will be able to enter the lower 
or upper section of the cars from dif- 
ferent lobby levels, depending on 
whether they work on odd- or even- 
numbered floors. Once at work, they 
will be protected from extreme fluc- 
tuations of exterior light or heat by 
deep gold glass mirrored to keep 
out most solar rays. This will also 
create a one-way view out during 
the day, while at night, bright interi- 
or illumination will permit the out- 
side world an inside look. 

For speed and efficient routing, 
vertical and horizontal conveyor belts 
will move materials through various 
departments. The lowest office floor, 
87 ft. above wide granite walks, will 
rest on a base pierced by arcades, 
which lead into a three-level lobby 
where a Time-Lire library and a gal- 
lery and exhibition center will be 
open to the public. The building, 
scheduled for partial completion and 
occupancy next year, adheres to 
Louis Sullivan's principle that ar- 
chitectural form should — follow 
human function. In a broader sense, 
the building is designed not only for 
our Subscription Services staff but 
for the needs of the millions of sub- 
scribers they serve. 
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BILE ENGOAHL, HEORICH—BLESSING 





MODEL OF OUR CHICAGO BUILDING 


S Time's editors were preparing 
this week's cover story on the 

U.S. public university, our Education 
Department was putting the final 
question marks on its 32nd annual 
Current Affairs Test. Now in the 
mails to teachers, the test, based on 
the year’s events as related in TIME, 
will eventually be taken by more 
than 2,500,000 students. 

Among other projects attesting to 
Time's lively interest in education 
are special student editions and rates, 
free college advertisements, a week- 
ly Teacher's Guide to Time, class- 
room wall maps and charts, a study 
guide to the Foreign Policy Assocta- 
tion's Great Decisions, and Time's 
Guide to the Year 2000, written by 
Dr. Isaac Asimov, one of the world’s 
foremost forecasters of future socio- 
scientific realities. 

During 1968, Time will also send 
to teachers three sets of illustrated 
class materials on the workings of 
the election system—Primaries, Con- 
ventions and The Election. Probably 
the most exciting project under way 
for the election year is CHOICE 68, 
the all-college presidential primary, 
sponsored by Time, which will be 
held nationwide for the first time 
this spring. 
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What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


Oh, maybe an extra $14,000 put aside. Your finances organized. 
And a way to avoid a costly error in your Social Security. 


In less time than it takes for a stroll around the Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
block, a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his business. 
sound financial planning. He hopes when vou buy, you'll buy from him 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into his financial service is for you. If you're interested, he'll 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
your retirement, a review of all vour life insurance. It takes man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest point of your whole financial future. 


changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


account that can avoid a costly error.) 
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THE WAR 


Future Indicative 

Administration officials, long con- 
vinced that there is no realistic hope of 
peace negotiations until after the 1968 
elections—if then—were admitting last 
weck that they may have been too pessi- 
mistic. Their hopes, admittedly, were 
pinned on a nuance, but nuances are 
the language of diplomacy. The nuance 
in this case was conscious and coordi- 
nated: it was a simple change of gram- 
matical mood in a statement from Ha- 
noi. No longer does the Red regime 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OVER NORTH VIET NAM 


mission. He will try to work out an ac- 
commodation with Sihanouk, an old 
acquaintance, that would guarantee 
Cambodia's borders. Though Sihanouk 
last week accepted eleven airplanes, in- 
cluding three MIG-1I7 jets, and several 
dozen heavy guns from Communist Chi- 
na, he was talking buoyantly about the 
possibility of resuming diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S., broken since 1965. 

Mongolian Message. Washington's 
reaction to the words from Hanoi and 
Pnompenh was serious and empirical. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, asked 
if Hanoi’s change in tense represented 





PHANT—DENVER P 


Hanoi’s position had indeed changed. 
Summoning Paris-based Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. Correspondent Ber- 
nard Redmont to the North Vietnamese 
mission, the diplomat, according to the 
reporter, said that if the bombings stop, 
peace talks will begin; he made no men- 
tion of Hanoi’s repeated demand that 
the bombing pause must be permanent. 
“The next step,” he told Redmont, “is 
up to President Johnson.” 

Next day, however, Hanoi’s Paris mis- 
sion took the next step itself and issued 
a statement labeling Redmont’s report 
a “pure invention.” The only truth in 
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FOREIGN MINISTER TRINH 


Good enough contacts to communicate directly whenever Hanoi really wants to talk. 


in Hanoi say talks “could” start if 
the U.S. stops bombing North Viet 
Nam; now it says talks “will” start. 

The question that nagged Washington 
was whether the shift to future in- 
dicatiye did, in fact, signal a bona fide 
peace bid. Outside of North Viet Nam, 
no one could say for sure. Nonetheless, 
other simultaneous developments added 
to the sense, if not the substance, of 
the hope that there might be some 
movement in the diplomatic deadlock. 

Rumors sprouted in several countries 
that the Communists were ready to talk. 
Then the possibility that the war might 
spill over into Cambodia seemed sud- 
denly more remote with the decision 
by Prince Norodom Sihanouk to dis- 
cuss documented U.S. charges that his 
country is being used as a sanctuary by 
Cemmunist troops. President Johnson 
chose Old Asia Hand Chester Bowles, 
66, U.S. Ambassador to India, for the 


a bid to talk, replied: “I don’t know 
yet. But I wouldn't want to charac- 
terize this statement today as either a 
peace feeler or as purely a propaganda 
move. Let’s find out what this  state- 
ment means as well as what it says.” 

The Johnson Administration at first 
was not even certain that there was 
any statement to study. The initial re- 
port came from the Agence France- 
Presse correspondent in Hanoi. He quot- 
ed North Viet Nam Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Duy Trinh as saying to a visit- 
ing delegation of Mongolian Commu- 
nists: “If the American Government 
really wants talks, it must first uncondi- 
tionally cease bombing and all other 
acts of war against the Democratic Re- 
public of Viet Nam.” 

Next Step. Five days later, as U.S. 
officials probed the back corridors of di- 
plomacy for confirmation, a North Viet- 
namese diplomat in Paris confirmed that 


it, said the statement, was that “conver- 
sations’—not peace talks—will take 
place if the bombings stop. Apparently, 
Hanoi’s man in Paris had been carried 
away by his own rhetoric and had told 
Redmont more than his government 
thought prudent. 

The mere reassertion that North Viet 
Nam’s position had shifted, however 
slightly, sent hopes soaring. Inflating 
the optimistic mood were reports that 
Hanoi's diplomats had made approaches 
about mediation and sites for negotia- 
tions in Laos, Burma, Cambodia and 
Indonesia. On investigation, however, 
the reports turned out to be cither false 
or misleading, and U.S. diplomats ex- 
pressed doubt that Hanoi had under- 
taken any concerted peace-feeler effort 
beyond Trinh’s statement. 

Sense of Deja Vu. The fact was that 
many Americans last week felt a hope- 
less sense of déja vu in all the talk about 


talks. Too many times the euphoria of 
peace “offensives” and “feelers” has 
ended in frustration. One year ago, 
North Viet Nam created a similar flur 
ry of speculation by announcing that 
talks “could” begin if the U.S. stopped 
bombing for good. Nothing came of 
that, primarily because the North insist- 
ed that the basis for a settlement must 
be Hanoi’s four-point program, which 
includes the demand that the internal af- 
fairs of South Viet Nam be settled in 
accordance with the program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. That clearly ts 
unacceptable to both the U.S. and 
South Viet Nam. Yet Foreign Minister 
Trinh in his recent statement still insist- 
ed on the four points. 

The suspicion that haunts Western 
analysts is that the North ts cynical- 
ly—and — successfully—exploiting — the 
world’s desire for peace in order to cre- 





ate pressure for a long or even per- 
manent bombing pause. The Vatican 
weekly L’Osservatore della Domenica 


last week printed its harshest criticism 
vet of U.S. bombing policy. calling it a 
“blind alley” that undermines the U.S, 
“moral and political” position. Leaders 
of West Germany's Social Democratic 
Party urged Washington to end the 
bombing. Several U.S. Congressmen 
also called for a bombing pause and im- 
mediate negotiations, including Senator 
Robert Kennedy. “It seems to me we 


lose nothing if we sit down to ne- 
gotiate.” he said in San Francisco, “It 
we can't stop the conflict, we can al- 


ways vo back to killing each other.” 

An Attempt to Embarrass. What the 
U.S. could lose by a bombing pause, 
military leaders point out, is the sus- 
tained, punishing impact of the daily 
harassment and = destruction of — the 
North's machine. The University 
of London's P. J. Honey, an expert on 
North Viet Nam, believes the North is 
in dire need of just such a_ respite. 
Though no one is predicting the im- 
minent collapse of Ho Chi Minh’s re- 


wa? 


gime, the North is obviously under se- 
vere strain. In the nearly three 
since the bombings began, Honey says, 
there has been a marked erosion of mo 
rale among the North Vietnamese. “The 
people can see no letup as long as the 
bombing continues,” he argues, “There 
are doubts about the prospects of defeat- 
ing so great a power as the U.S, The 
bombing has brought this home. Some 
500,000 North Vietnamese been 
tied up rebuilding roads and bridges 
and keeping communications lines open, 
Another 200,000 are manning antiair- 
craft batteries, and a further 200,000 
coolies are occupied in taking stuff to 
the South, This has 
roads into the manpower of the coun- 
try. There is fear about sabotaging of 
plants and the spreading ot 
rumors.” 

All the same, if Hanoi is 
about negotiations, says Honey, its con- 
tacts with Washington in various parts 
of the world are vod enough so as 
not to need to rely on what Outer Mon- 
golians tell the A.F.P. This has the 


years 


have 


created 


grave in- 


deteatist 


serious 
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look to me of simply another attempt 
to embarrass the U.S. Government.” 


Driving a Wedge. Indeed, when 
North Viet Nam wants to sit down at 
the negotiating table, it can commu- 





nicate its desire directly to the lL 
within a matter of hours from any num- 
ber of world capitals. U.S. Ambassador 
to Burma Henry A. Byroade has been 
in frequent touch with North Vietnam- 
ese officials and could be reached at 
any time. So. too, could per- 
sonnel in Moscow, who also have had 
dealings with the North Vietnamese. 
Chester Bowles’s visit to Pnompenh this 
week gives the North another opportuni- 
ty for a high-level contact. If Hanoi 
does not want to directly with 
Washington. President Johnson has 
it clear that he would favor in- 
talks between the N.L.F. and 


embassy 


conter 


made 
formal 





CHESTER BOWLES 
Yet another ear to hear. 


South Viet Nam, “The can be 
stopped in a matter of days.” Johnson 
has said—if talks start In earnest. 

Washington would like to see Satl- 
gon probe the N.L.F. to ascertain wheth 
er there is any chance of driving a 
wedge between it and Hanoi—even 
though most high U.S. officials in Vict 
Nam believe that the North dominates 
the Viet Cong’s political leadership. But 
South Vietnamese officials are so fear- 
ful of a U.S. attempt to foist an N.L.F.- 
dominated coalition government on 
them that they have refused to 
sider any formal meetings. It is conceiv- 
able, suggested an that the 
North is trying to drive its own wedge 
between Washington and Saigon. 

Such tears could be easily overcome, 
of course, by a candid explanation of 
their intentions by the Communists. 
Lacking that. the U.S. seems to have lit- 
lic choice but to continue to question 
and requestion every move by Hanoi— 


War 


con- 


observer, 


and then to proceed as cautiously as it 
was doing last week. 





THE ECONOMY 
Stanching the Flood 


The dollar-bolstering campaign that 
President Johnson sprang on an un- 
suspecting world during the first day of 
1968 was conceived in secrecy worthy 
of a major military maneuver. Even as 
Johnson was winging around the globe 
last’ month, were flashing be- 
tween Washington and his  silver-and- 
blue jet, Air Force One. In all, about 
50 people—from the White House, the 
Commerce, Defense and Treasury De- 
partments, the Federal Reserve and the 
Council of Economic Advisers—worked 
on parts of the package, but only ten 
or so knew its full dimensions. When 
the finishing touches were finally com- 
pleted, newsmen were summoned to the 
airplane hangar at the L.BJ. ranch for 
what they were told would be an im- 
portant New Year's Day announcement 

Johnson greeted them with somber 
words. “The time has now come.” he de- 


cables 





clared, “tor decisive action to. bring 
our balance of payments to—or close 
to—cquilibrium in the year ahead. The 


need for action ts a national and interna- 
tional responsibility of the highest prior- 
ity.” Continued deficits, he warned, 
could “endanger the strength of the en- 
economy und thereby 
unprecedented prosperity 


tire free-world 
threaten our 
at home.” 
With that, the President moved to 
stanch the dollar drain with the most 
Draconian measures yet. He outlined a 
five-point program aimed at cutting the 
deficit by $3 billion in the year ahead. 
Principal features: a reduction in U.S. 
investment abroad, particularly in West- 
ern Europe, to save $1 billion: a cut- 
buck in U.S. loans to foreigners to 
suve $500 million: scaled-down Govern- 
ment expenditures overseas—by the 
Pentagon, by heavily staffed U.S. em- 
bassies and by G.I.s and their depen- 
dents—to save $500 million; deferment 
for two years of all but what the Pres- 
ident called “the most important, ur- 
gent and necessary” travel outside the 
Western Hemisphere to save $500 mil- 
lion of the $4 billion now being spent 
abroad cach year by U.S. tourists; a se- 


ries OL eXporl promotion aids to in- 
crease the U.S. trade surplus, which 
now runs at more than $4 billion a 


year, by an additional $500 million (see 
BUSINESS) 

Target & Muscle. The deficit grows 
out of the nation’s vast commitments 
uround the world—and the insatiable 
wanderlust of millions of its well-heeled 
citizens. In 1967, the outflow turned to 
a Nood—between $3.5 billion and $4 
billion. Major factors included the tour- 
ist rush to Canada’s Expo 67, the out- 
pouring of private funds to finance Isra- 
el’s) costly wat the slowdown in 
Europe’s economies and, most impor- 
tant of all, Britain's devaluation of the 
pound, which caused a speculative rush 
for gold and put intense pressure on 
the gold-backed U.S. dollar. 

Along with his program, Johnson ini- 
tiated a spate of wide-ranging actions 
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to implement it. “We have a target,” 
he said, “and we are going to put all 
the muscle that this Government has be- 


hind the dollar.” He meant it. Three 
teams were dispatched abroad to urge 
“cooperative action” from America’s al- 
lies—one headed by Under Secretary 
of State Nicholas Katzenbach to Eu- 
rope, another led by Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs Eugene Rostow to 
Asia, a third captained by Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs Anthony 
Solomon to Canada. Preliminary nego- 
tiations were under way to offset the 
cost of keeping American troops over- 
seas by getting West Germany to buy 
$700 million in U.S. Treasury bonds, 
Japan $500 million. A task force head- 
ed by New Mexico Publisher Robert 
McKinney, former Ambassador to Switz- 
erland, was looking into ways to lure 
more foreign tourists to the U.S. The 
Commerce Department was recruiting 
a force of dozens of specialists to watch- 
dog U.S. investments abroad. 

Pop Goes the Diesel. The balance 
of payments deficit amounts to a tri- 
fling one-half of 1% of the nation’s 
$800 billion gross national product. But 
a continuation of such deficits could 
erode confidence in the dollar to the 
point where the potent U.S. economic 
diesel might just go pop. Congressmen 
generaliy agreed that something had to 
be done—quickly. There was grumbling 
on Capitol Hill, to be sure. Minnesota's 
Democratic Senator Eugene McCarthy 
said that the moves were “too defen- 
sive—like punting on first down.” A 
number of Congressmen objected to the 
idea of curbs on tourists. 

Nonetheless, Johnson and his legis- 
lative liaison men did an effective job 
of preparing Congress, taking into their 
confidence such key men as House Re- 
publican Leader Jerry Ford and Wis- 
consin’s John Byrnes, ranking Repub- 
lican on the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Most important of all, the 
President had been in constant touch 
with Ways and Means Chairman Wil- 
bur Mills, the Arkansas Democrat who 
remains the keystone to passage of John- 


son's proposed 10% surcharge in in- 
come taxes. Said Mills when the bal- 
ance of payments program was made 


public: “I support it. Our situation is se- 
rious. We have to do something.” 

First Order of Business. However. if 
Johnson is hoping that his tough mea- 
will spur Mills to swifter action 
on the tax increase, he may be in for a 
disappointment. In announcing his pro- 
gram at the ranch, the President de- 
clared. largely for Mills’s benefit. “No 
business before the returning Congress 
will be more urgent than this: to enact 
the anti-inflation tax which I have 
sought for almost a year.” But Mills 
and several Ways and Means colleagues 
are still deeply disturbed at the rate of 
Government spending. and they do not 
intend to move the tax surcharge bill 
out of committee until Johnson does 
more to cut federal spending 

That will not be easy. With his bud- 


sures 
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get message due at month’s end. John- 
son is weeks behind in getting it ready 
and billions behind in getting it into 
any kind of reasonable balance. As of 
last week, anticipated federal revenues 
for fiscal 1969 were $125 billion, and 
spending requests from Government 
agencies totaled $149.5 billion (includ- 
ing $101 billion from the Defense De- 
partment, whose budget for the current 
year totals $70 billion). 

If Johnson can sweat enough moncy 
out of the budget to satisfy Mills, he 
may get his tax surcharge reasonably 
soon. A reduction in federal spending 
would also go a long way toward elim- 
inating the worrisome balance of pay- 
ments deficit. In any case, the Pres- 
ident—until now preoccupied almost 
exclusively with the war—is at last turn- 
ing his attention to fiscal problems that 
have long been neglected. 






STATE YOUR BUSINESS 
IN LOUDSPEAKER 


DO NOT 









of the council's 1968 economic report. 

Uneconomic Post. Last week, with 
the report almost ready for presentation, 
Ackley, 52, was at last free to go—but 
not to academe. Johnson appointed the 
dry, retiring economist the new U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy. He will replace 
Frederick Reinhardt, a career diplomat 
who, after more than six years in Rome, 
is overdue for rotation. Ackley, who 
could have accepted any one of several 
university presidencies and looked for- 
ward to a handsome six-figure income, 
will be taking on a $37,000-a-year dip- 
lomatic post that will force him to dig 
into his own shallow pocket to main- 
tain the style that protocol demands. 

His successor as CEA chairman was 
as predictable as Ackley’s own appoint- 
ment was surprising. The President 
named three-year CEA Member Arthur 
M. Okun, 39, an inventive New Econ- 


C. THOMAS # 


FRONT GATES OF FORT KNOX 
More billions behind on the budget. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Ivied Council 

With a staff of 45, a 25-room opera- 
tional headquarters, and an annual op- 
erating budget of $830,000, the White 
House Council of Economic Advisers 
would seem by Washington standards 
to be litthe more than a bureaucratic 
nodule. In fact. the three-man agency 
is one of the nation’s most crucial nerve 
centers. daily furnishing the President 
with clectrocardiographic readings on 
the economy and providing its own pre- 
scriptions for fiscal and monetary policy. 

As CEA chairman tor more than three 
Gardner Ackley has enjoyed a 
special presidential confidence, confer- 
ring constantly with Lyndon Johnson, 
working seven days a week, as many as 
14 hours a day. Eighteen months ago, 
the former University of Michigan eco- 
nomics professor mentioned to the Pres- 
ident that he was anxious to return to 
academic life, but Johnson persuaded 
him to remain through the preparation 


years, 





omist—and firm advocate of the Pres- 
ident’s proposed tax increase—who will 
restore to the post some of the open- 
ness and articulateness that Walter Hel- 
ler displayed before Ackley’s tenure. A 
prodigious “numbers man.” Okun is 
something of a federal prodigy, the 
youngest ever co hold the CEA chairman- 
ship. As one awestruck friend observes. 
“Okun could and did do everything the 
whole Treasury and the entire Budget 
Bureau could do—and on the back ot 
an envelope.” 

Inheriting Okun’s present seat on the 
council will be another prodigy of sorts 
—Merton Peck, 42, a former member 
of the McNamara whiz-kid team that 
1eorganized the Pentagon in the Ken- 
nedy years. Peck is now the chairman 
of Yale’s economics department, and 
Okun is a former Yale economist. The 
third council member, James Duesen- 
berry. is a Harvard man, Together, for 
all the stereotype of Johnson’s Texas 
Establishment, they will give an Ivy 
League patina to the agency. 
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Nectar & Pickle Juice 


For old New Dealer Lyndon John- 
son, the signing of the social security 
bill last week offered a threefold bless- 
ing: a chance to memorialize F.D.R., 
an occasion to tell 24 million present 
beneficiaries that. beginning in March, 
they would get the biggest increases in 
payments enacted since social security 
began—and the knowledge that most 
voters would not feel the additional 
cost until after Election Day, 

Average payments to_ beneficiaries 
will rise 13% in 1968. while at the low 
end of the scale the increase will be 
25%. The law provides for additional 
increments in later years. Medicare ben- 
efits will be expanded as well. And 
although the base on which both em- 
ployers and employees pay the social 
security tax rises this year from $6,600 
to $7,800, the present tax rate of 4.4% 
does not begin going up until 1969, 
when it will be 4.8%. Subsequent in- 
creases over two decades will bring the 
figure to 5.9%. 

However, as with much of the 90th 
Congress’ output, Johnson found the 
nectar laced with pickle juice. Congress 
attached provisions aimed at curbing 


the ever-growing welfare rolls, and 
though the Administration considers 
them severe, Johnson could not veto 


the restrictions without rejecting the en- 
tire law. 

Outmoded System. The amendments 
affect the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children program (A.F.D.C,), the 
largest category of relief financed by 
federal, state and local funds. They re- 
quire each state to determine the pro- 
portion of its children receiving such 
benefits as of this month and to limit 
the use of federal money in the future 
to this fraction. Because the poor bear 
more children than the affluent, the pro- 
portion of needy minors is estimated to 
be increasing from 4.7% now to 5% 
in 1970, Therefore states will either 
have to make eligibility rules more strin- 
gent, reduce the load by other means, 
or produce the funds themselves to sup- 
port the extra indigents. 

Johnson promised that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare would write implementing regula- 
tions that would serve as “compassion- 
ate safeguards to protect deserving 
mothers and needy children.” The Presi- 
dent also acknowledged tacitly that the 
sentiment behind the restrictions has 
some validity. “The welfare system to- 
day.” he said, “pleases no one,” and is, 
in fact, “outmoded.” He proposed no 
grand new scheme, but fell back in- 
stead on one of his favorite devices by 
appointing an 18-member Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs, to 
be headed by Ben Heineman, board 
chairman of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway. The group was instructed 
to “examine any and every plan, how- 
ever unconventional, which could prom- 
ise a constructive advance in meeting 
the income needs of all the American 
people.” 
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HUMPHREY REVIEWING GHANAIAN TROOPS AT ACCRA 
Not even the spirit of WAWA could put him down. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Veep on the Wing 


Jet-hopping 22,600 miles to nine Af- 
rican capitals in eleven days is a junket 
to curdle the courage of the strong. 
But Hubert H. Humphrey possesses a 
special brand of fortitude. Last week, 
as his vice-presidential safari winged 
wearily across Africa from mishap to 
minor disaster, the indefatigable Hum- 
phrey averaged less than four hours’ 
sleep a night and, seemingly impervious 
to a steam-heated climate, came up 
triumphantly talking at each stop. Al- 
ricans heard his voice even as he flew 
overhead in Air Force Two. To soothe 
nations miffed because they were left 
out of his tour, Humphrey beamed 
down radio greetings from the sky 

As he crisscrossed the erstwhile White 
Man’s Grave, dropping in on the Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Ghana, the Congo, Zam- 
bia and Ethiopa—with Somalia. Kenya 
and Tunisia also on the itinerary—not 
even the fabled spirit of WAWA could 
put Humphrey down. WAWA, short for 
West Africa Wins Again. is invoked by 
exasperated voyagers as the malefic au- 
thor of all sub-Saharan hang-ups, and 
it struck frequently. Hubert smilingly 
brushed it aside. 

Termites & Wine. When Liberian 
President William V. S. Tubman’s sixth 
inauguration ceremony produced drow- 
sy Monrovia’s quadrennial traffic snarl, 
ambassadors fumed in their stalled lim- 
ousines. But not Humphrey. Glowing in 
white tic, top hat and tails, he footed 
featly through the dust to get to the pal- 
ace on time. Buses broke down bearing 
his entourage of 60 (including Wife Mu- 
riel, Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall, a personal photographer, and 
an official in charge of “the box” of 
codes needed to respond to a thermonu- 


clear war in case Lyndon Johnson 
should die). Soviet Diplomat Alexander 
Alexandroy found his hotel room acci- 
dentally wired up to a U.S. communica- 
tions center. Reporters covering the Vice 
President were crammed into a hastily 
scrubbed brothel armed with cans of 
bug repellent. But next morning Hum- 
phrey was cheerily wishing all comers a 
hearty New Year as his feet sank into 
melting tar and Liberia’s tatterdemalion 
army of 4,500 men and girls shambled 
past in gala formation. 

By week’s end Humphrey motorcades 
had accounted for two dogs and a pig. 
Termites fell into the wine during a 
Congolese banquet, and his entourage 
brushed their teeth with beer rather 
than risk the water. Humphrey handed 
out tickets to the U.S. Senate gallery 
to Liberian youngsters and implied in 
Kinshasa that he would seek a second 
vice-presidential term, promising Con- 
golese President Joseph D. Mobutu to 
wear a leopard-skin cap on the cam- 
paign trail. 

Goodies & Tie Clips. Promises that 
he and President Johnson would go 
over the heads of Congress to persuade 
Americans to give more help to Africa 
peppered the Vice President's public 
speeches and talks with African lead- 
ers. There were also some goodies: news 
of a $36.5 million loan for a dam in 
the Ivory Coast. $12 million worth of 
Food for Peace for Ghana, Peace Corps 
volunteers for the Congo, and help with 
a road in Zambia, as well as engraved 
silver bowls for heads of state and tie 
clips or cufflinks for lesser African func- 
tionaries. And everywhere there were 
African hands eager to be shaken. 

Humphrey's tour embraced only na- 
tions friendly to the U.S. and excluded 
countries such as Guinea, Mali and 
Brazzaville Congo, which have close 
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ties. Even so, students 


Communist 
sounded a few brief sour notes. In the 
Congo, 150 demonstrators hooted slo- 





gans against the Viet Nam war and 
pummeled cars with their fists; in Ad- 
dis Ababa, 300 Ethiopian students 
burned an effigy of L.B.J. and a dollar 
bill, causing Humphrey to cancel a 
scheduled campus speech. 

As the first American Vice President 
to tour Africa since 1961, Humphrey's 
official objective was to reassure AT- 
ricans that they are not forgotten. He 
may have been too successful: speeches 
that raised African hopes may carry lit- 
tle weight with an economy-minded 
Congress. Unofficially, he has added a 
new twist to American politics. Hence- 
forth—George Romney, Richard Nixon, 
Ronald Reagan, Charles Percy, et al., 
please note—during campaign-year pil- 
grimages to the three I's (Ireland, Italy 
and Israel), a detour to Africa may be 
essential in deference to almost 7,000,- 
000 registered Negro voters back home. 


POLITICS 
Long Hot Winter 


New Hampshire ranks 43rd in state 
population, commands four electoral 
votes out of 538, will have only eight 
of 1,333 delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and is too insulated 
and ingrown to offer any faithful reflec- 
tion of an urban nation’s moods and 
problems. Each leap year, however, the 
Granite State’s psephological _ irrele 
vance is submerged by the flood ot 
publicity and punditry over its first-in- 
the-U.S. presidential primary. 

In absolute terms, the March 12th 
balloting will mean little. Even Senator 
Norris Cotton concedes that his con- 
stituents’ verdict is unreliable. “The 
average voter in New Hampshire,” he 
said in an Atlantic interview, “feels ten 
feet high. He is thinking how his vote 
will have this terrific meaning for the 
whole country. He gets too thoughtful 
and self-conscious.” 

Needed Thrust. Nonetheless, the pri- 
mary has for decades carried psycholog- 
ical significance as a political Ides of 
March from which candidates, both an- 
nounced and unannounced, can emerge 
carrying the knife triumphantly in their 
hands or painfully in their ribs. This 
year the hoopla will be all the greater 
because both parties will participate in 
the winter sport—a condition assured 
last week when Minnesota Democrat 
Eugene McCarthy announced that he 
would add New Hampshire to the five 
other states in which he will give the 
party a pacific alternative to Lyndon 
Johnson's renomination. 

Senator McCarthy bared his ribs with 
reluctance; he had been planning to go 
to Viet Nam instead. But his slow-start- 
ing challenge” to Johnson needed the 





A Gallup poll published this week, how- 
McCarthy marks 
for a candidate in a four-way race, The re- 
sults: Johnson, 39%; Richard Nixon, 30%; 
McCarthy, 12°: and George Wallace, 11%; 
the balance undecided, 


ever, gives relatively good 
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thrust of a New Hampshire confronta- 
tion, hazardous though it is. Governor 
John King and Senator Thomas Mc- 
Intyre are heading a write-in campaign 
for Johnson. Moreover, a write-in et- 


fort for Robert Kennedy could frag- 
ment the anti-L.B.J. vote that McCar- 


thy hopes to capture. In another show 
of pugnacity, McCarthy hit both at 
Johnson and at critics of Johnson's Viet 
Nam policy who have refused to join 
McCarthy's cause, most notably Bobby 
Kennedy. To prove that it really wants 
peace, McCarthy said, the Administra- 
tion should replace Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. His swipe at Kennedy was 
more subtle and yet more cutting: 
“There seems to be a disposition to 
wait for a kind of latter-day salvation 
—like four years from now.’ 

George's Afflictions. Ironically, Mc- 
Carthy’s impact on New Hampshire 
may well result in a better showing for 
Richard Nixon in his contest’ with 
George Romney in the Republican pri- 
mary. Nixon's strongest support comes 
from regular Republicans, and he has es- 
poused a consistent hard line on Viet 
Nam: some independents who might 
have gone for Romney may now be at- 
tracted to McCarthy. 


The prospect of losing some inde- 
pendent supporters was only one ot 
Romney's afflictions. In New Hamp- 


shire, a $10,000 poll financed by Rom- 
ney’s national organization showed that 
Nixon's 2-to-1 lead has grown to near- 
ly 3 to I. Republican leaders in Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Oregon, 
primaries will be decided in April and 


where 


May, believe that Nixon would clean 
up if the elections were held now. 
Romney himself, returning from a 


month-long, twelve-nation 
complained of “very 
coverage. Nixon, by contrast, was yacht- 
ing off the Florida Keys, “doing some 
thinking and writing,” according to an 
aide. Doubtless the 


excursion, 
negative” press 


pack leader was 





also keeping up with the news. One 
choice item: a prediction from Wis- 
consin’s Melvin Laird, astute chairman 
of the House Republican Conterence, 
that Nixon would get the nomination. 
“It was the reluctance of Governor 
Rockefeller to get out of the 1964 race 
early that nominated Goldwater,” Laird 
said. “It is the reluctance of Governor 
Rockefeller to get into the race in 1968 
that will nominate Dick Nixon.” 

Freudian Flub. For his part, Nelson 
Rockefeller last week once more danced 
a boost-Romney waltz, Romney's New 
Hampshire chairman, William Johnson, 
imported Rockefeller and Rhode Island 
Governor John Chafee in an effort to ig- 
nite some enthusiasm for his man. Duti- 
fully, Rockefeller announced on arrival 
in Manchester: “I'm not going to be a 
candidate. I'm here to support George 
Romney.” He repeated much the same 
message before 200 Republican work- 
ers, many of whom had served Rocke- 
feller’s cause in New Hampshire four 
vears ago. 

Rockefeller and Chafee ran through 
their old script stressing the importance 
of uniting behind a “moderate” and 
Romney’s fine record as candidate and 
as Michigan Governor. The audience re- 
mained singularly unenthusiastic. Epit- 
omizing the Chafee nine 
minutes into his twelve-minute talk be- 
fore he thought to mention Romney's 
name, and he capped this with a possi 
bly Freudian flub: “I'm pledging my 
wholehearted support for Governor 
Rock—er-er—Governor Romney.” 

Many in the audience seemed to be 
hoping that Nelson Rockefeller would 
make an open move toward the nom- 
ination himself, but Rockefeller offered 
little encouragement. He — indicated 
that even a loss in New Hampshire 
would not be fatal to Romney, implying 
he would stick with the Michigander 
through one or more subsequent pri- 
maries and keep his promise to bar 


mood, was 





ROCKEFELLER & CHAFEE (RIGHT) IN MANCHESTER, N.H. 
A contest between psychology and psephology. 
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his own name from primary ballots. 

On the other hand, Rockefeller hint- 
ed he might yet be available, albeit late 
in the nominating process. He repeated 
a previous statement that he would 
“have to face it” if a genuine draft mate- 
rialized. Then he went an inch farther: 
“I can’t conceive of any circumstances 
occurring in which I would be a can- 
didate prior to the convention.” 

Assertive Non-Candidacy. Thus 
Rockefeller continues locked in his pas- 
sive role. Only some cataclysmic de- 
velopment—such as Romney's volun- 
tary withdrawal—can propel him into 
the early primaries. Nor does Rocke- 
feller seem very much interested in shift- 
ing from Romney to Senator Charles 
Percy of Illinois 

Yet large as Nixon's lead seems at 
the moment, there remain obstacles 
Romney plans 2! days of campaigning 
in New Hampshire beginning this week, 
and personal stumping is his strong 
suit. California’s Ronald Reagan seems 
to be waiting on the right for Nixon to 
stumble, and meanwhile is making the 
most of his assertive non-candidacy. He 
will allow his name to appear on some 
primary ballots (though not in New 
Hampshire), perhaps benefit from write- 
ins elsewhere, and do some traveling to 
keep in trim. Next week he plans to 
speak at party fund-raising events in 
Tulsa, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, make an address in New York 
and visit Washington. Nixon returns 
from his holiday this week to receive a 
Boy Scout award in New York and ap- 
pear at a Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting and on the Washington 
and Lee University campus. He is ex- 
pected to make a formal announcement 
of his candidacy before his next sched- 
uled appearance in New Hampshire on 
Feb. 3. Then the long hot winter will 
have begun in earnest. 





NEAL BOENT)—-THE NEW YORK Times 


JONES & WIFE IN NEWARK 
Courtroom for a stage. 
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THE ASSASSINATION 


Inconceivable Connivance 

One scholar who has never given 
much credence to the theory that a con- 
spiracy was behind John F. Kennedy's 
assassination is John P. Roche, former 
Brandeis dean, ex-national chairman of 
the Americans for Democratic Action, 
and currently Lyndon Johnson's “in- 
tellectual-in-residence.” For the benefit 
of those who accept the theory, he 
cites Roche's law: “Those who can con- 
spire haven't got the time: those who 
do conspire haven't got the talent.” Last 
week, in a letter to the London Times 
Literary Supplement congratulating Ox- 
ford Don John Sparrow for his  in- 
cisive, 18,000-word defense of the War- 
ren Commission Report (Time, Dec. 
22), Roche raised a point that has been 
overlooked—or ignored—by the re- 
port’s myriad critics. 

“Every one of the plot theories,” 
wrote Roche. “must necessarily rely on 
the inconceivable connivance of one 
key man: Robert F. Kennedy, then At- 
torney General of the U.S. Any fair 
analysis of Senator Robert Kennedy's 
abilities, his character, and of the re- 
sources at his disposal, would indicate 
that if there was a conspiracy. he would 
have pursued its protagonists to the 
ends of the earth.” 

Though the conspiracy theory may 
be gospel to “a priesthood of marginal 
paranoids,” said Roche, it is also “an as- 
sault on the sanity of American so- 
ciety, and [| believe in its fundamental 
sanity.” He concludes: “I don’t mind 
people being paranoiac, but don’t make 
me carry their luggage.” 


RACES 


Curtains for LeRoi 

LeRoi Jones, 33, the snarling lau- 
reate of Negro revolt, has distilled his 
rage against white America in poems 
und plays whose spectrum has room 
only for black. “The Black Artist must 
teach the White Eyes their deaths.” 
Jones writes. And when Newark, his 
birthplace, was aflame with Negro riot- 
ing last July, Jones appeared bent on 
augmenting his words with action. 
Heading into the eye of the violence, po- 
lice testified, Jones had concealed a 
brace of pearl-handled .32-cal. revolvers 
beneath the dashboard of his green 
camper bus and under the folds of his 
multihued African dashike tunic. 

Last week, with a New Jersey court- 
room for a stage, Jones demonstrated 
that he had lost none of his talent for 
theatrical invective. “You are not a righ- 
teous judge!” the defendant bellowed 
at Essex County Judge Leon Kapp, 
who sentenced him to a near max- 
imum 23-to-3-year prison term and a 
fine of S1,000 for illegally possessing 
the guns. “You represent a crumbling 
structure of society!” yelled Jones, who 
had earlier earned a 30-day contempt 
sentence for his outbursts in court. 

Judge Kapp would have none of it. 
“I believe you were an active partic- 





ipant to burn Newark.” he told the 
unrepentant author, and then cited a 
poem published in last December's Ev- 
ergreen Review in which Jones exhort- 
ed Negroes to “smash the window at 


night (these are magic actions) ... Just 
take what you want. Take their lives if 
need be, but get what you want.” “You 


are sick,” lectured the judge. “Not as 
sick as you,” shot back Jones before 
leaving for Trenton state prison. 


THE DRAFT 


Doctor’s Dilemma 

Dandling a copy of his bestselling 
baby book on one knee, Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, 64, attempted to define himself 
before the television cameras in his 
Manhattan apartment. “I'm not a pac- 
ifist,” declared the man who was once 
more concerned with diaper rash than 
diatribes. “I was very much for the 
war against Hitler and I supported the 
intervention in Korea. But in this war, 
we went in to steal Viet Nam.” Spock's 
efforts to foil that imagined attempt at 
grand larceny led last week to his indict- 
ment by a federal Grand Jury on 
charges that could lead to five years in 
prison and a $10,000 fine. 

Named with the baby doctor for 
“conspiring to counsel, aid and abet” 
young men to evade service in the 
armed forces were four other anti-war- 
riors: Yale University Chaplain William 
Sloane Coffin Jr., 43, long an activist in 
civil rights and antiwar causes; Brook- 
lyn-born Novelist-Polemicist Mitchell 
Goodman, 44, who broke up last year’s 
National Book Awards ceremony by 
shouting “We are burning children in 
Viet Nam”; former White House Disar- 
mament Aide Marcus Raskin, 33, who 
now serves as co-director of a Washing- 
ton research organization, and Michael 
Ferber, 23, a Harvard graduate student 
and peace preacher. Of young Ferber’s 
inclusion in the indictment with the bet- 





SPOCK IN MANHATTAN 
Delighted with the opportunity. 
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ter-known older men. one Boston “resis- 
tance” member exulted: “This amounts 
to diplomatic recognition.” 

“A Time to Say No." The indict- 
ment handed down in Boston, 
where Justice Department officials say 
the antidraft “conspiracy” began as part 
of the October march on the Penta- 
gon.” During a rally at the Arlington 
Street Church, Coffin collected draft 
cards. which he later turned over to 
the Justice Department: Ferber, who 
helped in the collection, also spoke on 
“A Time to Say No,” urging draft eva- 
sion: Goodman, Raskin and Spock lent 
their names and efforts to sponsoring a 
nationwide draft-resistance movement, 
and were among the 2,000 signatories 
of a manifesto entitled “A Call to Re- 
sist Illegitimate Authority.” 

The accused “conspirators” appeared 
delighted with the opportunity to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the war in the 
courts. “I suppose that the only way it 
can be tested is if people of some re- 
pute are arrested and tried,” said Good- 
man. Coffin, the day before the Pen- 
tagon march, urged outright violation 
of the draft law: “If they are now arrest- 
ed for failing to comply with the law 
that violates their consciences, we too 
must be arrested, for in the sight of 
that law we are now as guilty as they.” 
When he was not immediately arrested, 
he called the Government “derelict in 
its duty.” As for Spock, he told the re- 
porters swarming through his East Side 
apartment that he hoped “100,000, 200.- 
000 or even 500,000 young Americans 
either refuse to be drafted or to obey or- 
ders if in military service.” 


VETERANS 
“Oh, You're Back?” 


When Jim Sloan, 23, returned to Har- 
vard after service as an Army sergeant 
in Viet Nam, he was laughingly labeled 
“the resident fascist pig of Adams 
House.” Richard Parish, 22, was an 
Air Cav rifleman when a chunk of Com- 
munist shrapnel ripped his right shoul- 
der to the joint: back in Michigan as a 
civilian, the Negro high school grad- 
uate was unable to pass physical ex- 
aminations at either Cadillac Motors or 
Detroit Edison. and reluctantly began 
drawing disability pay. First Lieut, Leo 
Glover. 26. won a Silver Star and a 
Purple Heart near the DMZ as a Ma- 
rine air controller, then turned his aer- 


was 


ial expertise into a job as a flight 
engineer for Trans World Airlines in 
Kansas City. Mo.—but nearly busted 


up a cocktail lounge one night when 
some drunks refused to be quiet during 
a televised speech by General William 
Westmoreland. 

Sloan, Parish and Glover are three 
of some 1,700,000 veterans who have 
made the painful transition from. ser- 


In his annual report to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, FBL Director J. Edgar Hoover last week 
charged that the U.S. Communist Party was 
“deeply involved in the Pentagon march 
and earlier antiwar rallies, and “can look 
back on 1967 with a degree of satisfaction,” 
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Coming home can be hell. 


vice to civilian life since the Viet Nam 
war became a major military effort in 
1964. This year, at least 900,000 more 
will muster out—all of them to face an 
adjustment problem unique among U.S 
war vets. The men who fought in World 
Wars I and Il and Korea found grat- 
itude and the traditional heroes’ wel- 
come awaiting them at home; the Viet- 
vet returns with no fanfare to a nation 
whose response ranges from a non- 
committal “Oh, you're back?” to—in 
some cases—downright hostility. 

Great Disparity. Even in terms of 
Government-financed veterans’ benefits. 
the Vietvet makes out worse than his 
counterparts of earlier wars. Whereas 
the World War II vet who wanted to 
further his education got full tuition, 
fees and book costs plus $75-a-month 
living allowance, the returnee from Viet 
Nam can expect a maximum of only 
$130 a month to cover everything. Cur- 
rently, there are 450,000 returnees re- 
ceiving G.I. schooling benefits. They 
enjoy slightly brighter job prospects than 
did their predecessors, largely because 
the U.S. economy is stronger than ever 
before. Last year the U.S. Employment 
Service found jobs for 1,200,000  vet- 
erans—many fresh home from Viet 
Nam; only 2.4% of all Vietvets are un- 
employed (v. 3.9% for the population 
as a whole). 

Still, there is a great disparity on the 
employment scale between white and 
Negro returnees, best reflected by the 
fact that only 18% of whites re-enlist 
vy. 46% of Negroes. Clearly, many Ne- 
groes feel that military service gives 
them greater opportunity (coupled with 
less discrimination) than civilian life 

Invitation to Revolt. For black G.I.s 
coming home can be hell. San Fran- 
cisco’s Carl Witherspoon, 21. was a 
track star and scholastic achiever be- 
fore he joined the Marines. In Viet 
Nam he collected a Bronze Star and 
two bullets in the gut. After nine months 


in hospitals, Witherspoon mustered out 
and began looking for a job and a 
home for himself and his pretty wife 
Paulette. Frequently rebuffed and insult- 
ed, Witherspoon finally landed work 
with the telephone company and an 
apartment in a good neighborhood. 
Though he and his wife are rarely at 
home in the evenings (they work), white 
neighbors are already complaining 
about “too much noise between 6 and 
9.” Witherspoon was approached by 
Black Nationalist Ron Karenga’s boys 
shortly after his return (he holds a ka- 
rate black belt), but turned down the 
invitation to join the revolution. Now 
he is not so sure. “Sometimes I feel it 
was all for nothing,” he says of Viet 
Nam. “You know, we go over there 
and tell them their house is dirty be- 
fore we got our own house clean.” 

The Government is gearing up pro- 


grams that should make the Victvet's 
return smoother than Witherspoon’s. 


Project Transition, set up at Fort Knox 
by the Defense Department, is cooperat- 
ing with industry to give vets training 
in everything from mathematics to data 
processing, and has already placed some 
Viet Nam veterans in jobs ranging from 
postal clerks to oil-company salesmen. 
President Johnson hopes to recruit Ne- 
gro vets as ghetto schoolteachers, and a 
bill to that end is being drafted for pre- 
sentation this year 

The Urban League's veterans’ pro- 
gram (Time, May 26) is already func- 
tioning in eight cities—Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans. New York, San Francisco and 
Washington—and in some of them has 
found work for more than a third of 
its applicants. Still, even the Urban 
League could do nothing for one Ne- 
gro soldier who had lost an arm in the 
war and found that prospective em- 
plovers considered him not a war hero 
but merely a one-armed man. He decid- 
ed to stay in the service. 
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TIME ESSAY 


THE DOLLAR IS NOT AS BAD AS GOLD 


EN are largely motivated by three basic desires—food, 

love and money—and of these, the least understood 
is money. Even Lord Keynes said that the agreement for 
the world’s “gold-exchange” monetary system, framed 24 
years ago at Bretton Woods, N.H., sounded as if it had 
been written in Cherokee. But beneath the current confu- 
sion of talk about payments balances and gold flows, just 
about everybody realizes that something is wrong with the in- 
ternational system of money and gold. The time has come, 
if not for sweeping reform, at least for searching reap- 
praisal of the apparatus through which major nations finance 
their global trade, tourism and investment. 

The symptoms of monetary malaise are abundant. Be- 
cause its sterling is tarnished, Britain has been forced to 
deflate and then devalue, causing its citizens to pay more 
for what they buy from the rest of the world. The dollar is 
also under assault. Betting that its value will decline, some 
cautious bankers and quick-profit speculators are selling dol- 
lars for gold at a rapid rate. The hemorrhage of U.S. gold 
has become alarming—nearly $1 billion in the past two 
months—and last week President Johnson took some stern 
actions to stop it (vee THE NATION and Busingss). It is obvi- 
ous that for some time to come, gold will continue to color 
the decisions of governments from Paris to the Pedernales. 

One problem is that in the “gold-exchange” system na- 
tions pay for most of their global commerce in gold or 
dollars, and the U.S. is pledged to sell its gold bullion for 
any paper dollars that foreign central bankers turn in. More- 
over, the U.S, guarantees the official price at $35 an ounce. 
Because of its now familiar balance of payments deficits, 
the U.S. has papered the world with its dollars, creating plen- 
ty of calls on the nation’s gold stock. Since 1957, U.S. 
gold reserves have declined by almost half, to less than $12 
billion, and foreign claims on U.S. gold have doubled, to 
$31.2 billion. If foreigners decided to redeem most of their 
dollars for gold, the U.S. could not meet its short-term obli- 
gations and would have to take drastic measures. 

At high levels in Washington, officials are talking out 
Joud about what was previously unthinkable: the eventual 
severing of the dollar's ties to gold. In the White House, 
the Treasury, the Federal Reserve and Congress, a growing 
number of policymakers are asking why the U.S. has to con- 
cern itself with gold at all, and whether the world’s richest 
nation might not be wise to cast its currency loose from a 
metal that Lenin once said was fit only to build public toi- 
lets. Behind this question is the sound conviction that the 
dollar, backed by the powerful U.S. economy, is not as bad 
as gold. At home and abroad, most monetary experts be- 
lieve that the gold-exchange system is on the way out. The 
question is how—and with what—to replace it. 


In Gold They Trust 


In the recent maneuverings over gold, the U.S. Treas- 
ury’s performance has resembled that of a man who leaps 
out of the way of an oncoming car only to be hit by a 
truck coming from the other direction. After the British 
pound was devalued, Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
warned that the dollar was next in line for speculative at- 
tack. That warning was actually aimed at Congressman 
Wilbur Mills in an attempt to gain support for the domestic 
surtax proposal, but its chief result was to further fan specula- 
tion and cause a heavy loss of U.S. gold. Last month's 
unprecedented visit by Treasury Under Secretary Frederick 
Deming to a meeting in Basel of the Bank for International 
Settlements, a clubby group of bankers who pointedly ex- 
clude government officials, started frenzied rumors that the 
U.S. was proposing some drastic step. That set off another 
round of speculation, which, by expert estimate, cost the 
U.S. anywhere from $100 million to $400 million in gold. 
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Who did all the buying? Mostly speculators, ranging from 
Middle Eastern sheiks and wealthy Latin Americans to 
some Americans who dodge U.S. restrictions on gold owner- 
ship by dealing through Canada or Switzerland. 

The mystique of gold is not fully grasped by most Amer- 
icans, who lack the Midas complex of Charles de Gaulle 
and other foreigners. McGeorge Bundy was not quite right 
when he cracked that only the greedy, the frightened, coun- 
try folk and Frenchmen love gold. Anybody who has seen 
his fortunes dissipated by recurrent invasions, inflations and 
devaluations views gold as a safer haven than any Paper 
money. Men die to dig gold out of two-mile-deep mines 
and then bury it in hermetically sealed vaults because, 
when all other currencies fail, gold can buy anything, any- 
where. Particularly prized by political refugees, nervous 
dictators and indulgent sugar daddies, gold is eternal, ob- 
jective and anonymous. Says U.S. Economist Sidney Rolfe, 
a 24-carat expert: “To an American, 100 shares of Xerox rep- 
resents security. To a European, gold is security.” 

Demand for gold has intensified so much lately that for 
the first time in history, it outstrips the amount newly 
mined. This intensifies the gold shortage, which aggravates 
the U.S.’s immediate difficulties. Gold is exceptionally dif- 
ficult to mine, and most U.S. miners find that the price of 
$35 an ounce is too low to pay them to dig it out. In fiscal 
1967, only $1.4 billion worth was unearthed, but $1.7 bil- 
lion worth was bought by industry, jewelers, dentists and 
speculators. The $300 million difference was made up most- 
ly by sales from the U.S. to the so-called “London gold 
pool”—a free market that meets shortages to stabilize prices. 
While the U.S.’s action helped to hold the price at $35 an 
ounce, it further reduced the stocks at Fort Knox. 


What Is Being Talked About 

There has been considerable discussion that the U.S. 
should raise the official price of gold. By doubling the 
price, say proponents of the idea, the U.S. would immediate- 
ly double the value of existing gold reserves, inspire gold 
miners to increase production and gold hoarders to empty 
out their mattresses. The hitch is that raising the price would 
amount to a devaluation of the dollar, because it would take 
more dollars to buy an ounce of gold. For a host of political, 
practical, moral and economic reasons, the U.S. simply will 
not devalue. Says Wisconsin Congressman Henry Reuss, one 
of the few gold experts on Capitol Hill: “This Congress is 
never going to increase the price of gold and thus reward the 
speculators for their attack on the dollar.” 

The move would punish the U.S.’s best friends and pro- 
vide a windfall for those who bet on the dollar's downfall. 
Grave losses would be suffered by allies that have helped 
the U.S. by holding large sums of monetary reserves in dol- 
lars instead of cashing them in for gold. Large rewards 
would be reaped by countries that converted their dollars 
into U.S, gold, notably France, and by the world’s primary 
gold producers, South Africa and Russia. Besides being a bla- 
tant repudiation of promises echoed by every President 
since F.D.R., a price increase would enthrone gold—a basi- 
cally inelastic and unsatisfactory medium of exchange—and 
run counter to the whole postwar movement to alleviate the 
alarums caused by gold and create a better system, in 
which men can have mastery over their monetary affairs. 

Another idea under discussion is for the U.S. to pull out 
of the London-based international gold pool. Today the 
pool is supported primarily by the U.S. and sells mainly to 
speculators. It is a means by which big and little Gold- 
fingers can get at U.S. bullion, and protects them from loss 
by putting a floor under the price. A collapse of the pool 
would probably lead to a three-price system for gold. There 
would be an official price of $35 for transactions among na- 
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tions; a “green” gold price of $35 plus a tax of $10 or so 
for use in dentistry, jewelry and industry; and a “red” tag 
of perhaps $50 for speculators, Yet even the advocates of 
this plan do not suggest that the U.S. should adopt it for sev- 
eral years—until it can prepare the groundwork in delicate 
negotiations. 

A still more radical step, also under discussion, would be 
for the U.S. to stop selling gold entirely, which it doubtless 
will do if it scrapes close to the bottom of its gold stock. In 
that case, Washington would put much of the world on a dol- 
lar standard. Gold would be demonetized, all currencies 
would be fixed in terms of the dollar, and monetary re- 
serves would be held almost wholly in dollars. By choice or 
because of U.S. pressure, many countries—Canada, Britain, 
and quite a few in Latin America, Asia and Africa—are 
now very close to being on a dollar standard. 

Some economists argue that the U.S. should consciously 
empty out its gold stocks. Says Princeton's Fritz Machlup: 
“Sell it, but don’t buy any more of it. In the future, gold 
won't buy lunch, Dollars will.” Adds Minnesota's Walter Hel- 
ler: “Perhaps we should invite the world to ‘come and get 
it’ As the Incas did to the conquistadores, advocates of 
this idea would like to pour molten gold down the throats 
of bullion-hungry foreign bankers and_ speculators. The 
U.S. would then declare that a dollar is worth a dollar not be- 
cause of the gold that it can buy but because of the 
American goods and services that it can buy. Under this theo- 
ry, gold would become useless in international economics, 
would have only a relatively small value—say $6 an ounce 
—and speculators would be caught with their hoards up. 

Whatever the attractions of such extreme ideas, their 
flaw is that nobody seems certain of the consequences. 
Some experts believe that if the U.S, cut free from gold, 
the value of gold would fall; but just: as many think it 
would rise. The dollar’s worth vis-a-vis other currencies 
would fluctuate daily, and this very uncertainty would dam- 
age commerce, Foreign countries might accept all the dol- 
lars that the U.S. would send them—or they might refuse 
to sell for anything less than gold, At worst, the world 
would break up into several money blocs, or revert to a primi- 
tive barter system, The U.S. must always bear in mind that 
sharp changes in the system can severely damage the mutu- 
al trust on which all worldly money affairs are based. 
Federal Reserve Chairman William) McChesney Martin 
points to an old banking axiom: threatened by a run on 
your money, don’t try to change the rules. 


What Should Be Done 

There are a number of practical steps that the U.S, can 
and should take now to strengthen its monetary position. 
The first of these is to quickly remove the mandatory 25% 
gold “cover” on the dollar. This gold-backing for the do- 
mestic currency immobilizes $10 billion, leaving less than 
§2 billion in bullion to meet foreign claims. A few support- 
ers—notably the Daughters of the American Revolution— 
believe that the cover should be kept, but just about every 
economist views it as an anachronistic hangover from the 
pre-1933 days when green dollars were completely con- 
vertible into $5 gold pieces. Says Otmar Emminger, head 
of West Germany's Bundesbank: “Free this bullion, and 
many foreigners will regain confidence that the dollar will 
not be devalued.” President Johnson is expected to call for 
such a move in his State of the Union message, and Con- 
gress almost certainly will pass it. 

For the longer term, the U.S. is leading a drive to create 
a new monetary system that will, in time, loosen the world’s 
umbilical ties to gold. From the American viewpoint, the cur- 
rent system unfairly penalizes the U.S. because it has run 
up deficits doing things that benefit the world, such as spend- 
ing for foreign aid and tourism, lending and investing in 
capital-short areas. Thus, any new system has to provide a lib- 
eral and flexible credit window for tiding over countries 
with justifiable deficits. Most important, the system has to 
be one that eases the world shortage of monetary reserves 
and makes nations less dependent on the vagaries of gold. 
The world needs a system that, in President Johnson's 
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words, “will make the creation of new reserve assets a de- 
liberate decision of the community of nations to serve the 
welfare of all.” 

Plans to concoct a new money to supplement gold and 
the dollar have been put forward by economists from Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilson to the U.S.'s Robert 
Triffin. They call for some or most of the world’s nations 
to create and regulate an international money that would 
be handled only by governments, not people. The first ten- 
tative steps toward that were taken at last fall's meeting of 
the 107-member International Monetary Fund. The IMF 
voted to create an Ersatzgold called “special drawing rights.” 
There is one big hang-up: these “S.D.R.s” will probably 
not be activated until the U.S. and Britain markedly reduce 
their balance of payments deficits. But it is quite possible 
that by 1975 the S.D.R.s will increase the world’s reserves 
by 25%. Says German Banker Hermann Abs approvingly: 
“it’s like putting a paper tiger in your bank.” 


The Highest Priority 

The overwhelming conviction of money experts is that 
the most important change needed right now is for the 
U.S. to bring its balance of payments deficit down to about 
§1 billion, The deficit in recent months has been running at 
an annual rate of well over $5 billion. That might not seem 
like much, considering that the U.S. produces more than 
$800 billion in goods and services annually. The U.S. could 
be compared to a man who earns $8,000 a year. has a ris- 
ing income and a debt of only $50 to a creditor in another 
city. He doesn't worry—so why should the U.S.? 

The answer is that there is a basic difference between the 
money that a country spends domestically, and the money 
that it spends abroad. When a country runs a deficit abroad, 
it usually must settle up quickly or clse foreign creditors 
cut it off. When that happens, the debtor country often has 
to resort to deflation, cutting back on jobs and incomes to re- 
duce demand and imports. In sum, a debtor nation tends to 
lose some of its sovereignty and freedom of action. No 
US. leader wants that to happen here, but then, none can 
deny that the U.S. position is precarious and that the U.S. 
cannot speak from full strength in world monetary affairs 
until it achieves a semblance of balance. 

So long as the special payments drain caused by Viet 
Nam continues—and the war effort should by no means be 
reduced for monetary reasons—the U.S. will have to take 
measures that will pinch almost everyone's pocketbook. The 
President spoke bravely last week, but now he has to show 
that he—and Congress—have the courage to back oratory 
with muscle. That means not merely trying to persuade tour- 
ists that the Tetons are prettier than the Alps or appealing 
to businessmen to put patriotism above profits, but enacting 
tough taxes and rigid rules to discourage travel and invest- 
ments or loans abroad during the current emergency, 

There is no cheap or easy way for America to solve its defi- 
cits dilemma. No matter how it tinkers with the golden 
rules, it ultimately will have to achieve what the bankers 
call equilibrium—which is to say, a surplus or deficit of not 
much more than $1 billion yearly, As soon as it does that, 
the gold problem will disappear. “Then,” says Germany's 
top banker, Emminger, “the U.S. can do whatever it wishes 
about the gold price. Then everyone, or almost everyone, 
will be quite content to hold onto his dollars. There is no ad- 
vantage in holding onto the metal once you become con- 
vinced that the dollar will truly hold its value.” 

At that time, the U.S. will be able to drift away from 
the gold pool and greatly lessen the monetary emphasis on 
gold, thus ridding the world of much of the alarm, specula- 
tion and instability caused by what William McChesney 
Martin calls “that barbarous metal.” Most bankers and econ- 
omists believe that the major monetary trend of the future 
will be a shift away from gold and toward a truly internation- 
al paper currency, supported by contributions of currencies 
from all major nations. When that happens, money will be 
regulated by men instead of metal, and the value of each na- 
tion's currency will more truly reflect its real economic 
strength, 
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THE WAR 


The Bloodiest Truce— 

And a Rough Aftermath 

Hanoi long ago instructed its troops 
in South Viet Nam that the day might 
come for fighting and negotiating at 
the same time, with the Communist mili- 
tary arm reinforcing the diplomatic 
hand at the bargaining table. Whether 
or not the Communists were really ready 
to talk last week THE Nation), 
their soldiers were busy fighting up and 
down the length of South Viet Nam. 
Coming in the wake of the New Year's 
truce. the ferocity of the action was 
hardly unexpected; both sides always 
use the few day’s respite of truce to posi- 
tion themselves to come out fighting 
hard. This time the Communists did 
not even wait for the truce to expire. 
More than 170 truce violations—and a 
major Viet Cong attack two hours be- 
fore the truce ended—made the New 
Year's lull the bloodiest of the Viet 
Nam war's cight cease-fires. Despite 
their initiative. the Communists lost 
most of the blood. 

The sneak attackers were units of 
the Viet Cong 9th Division, and their 
quarry was an 1,110-man force of the 
U.S. 25th Infantry Division’s Ist Bri- 
gade, which was setting up a powerful 
artillery base at Suoi Kut, only 
miles from the Cambodian border, The 
Communists hoped to even an old score: 
last March the men of the Ist Brigade 
had killed 647 soldiers of the 9th Divi- 
sion at nearby Suoi Tre in the biggest 
single one-day victory of the war, The 
Vict Cong also hoped to catch the Ist 
unprepared, since the U.S. infantrymen 
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had arrived at Suoi Kut only three 
days previously, were still clawing bunk- 
ers out of the teak jungle—and had 
not yet received any barbed wire to set 
up around their perimeter. 

A Crater with a View. The V.C. 
first opened up with mortars on the 
U.S. base. then sent snipers scurrying 
under cover of the moonless night into 
the camp's very midst to sow confu- 
sion. Then. from north and south, the 
Communists charged in force. The big 
U.S. 155-mm. guns were lowered to 
fire point-blank, and cooks and head- 
quarters clerks joined the gun crews in 
manning the defense. U.S. planes, di- 
rected by Sergeant Mark Ridley of San 
Antonio, soon swept in to blast the at- 
tackers. When the attack began, Ridley 
and his squad found themselves out on 
patrol a quarter of a mile from = the 
camp and with a direct view of the en- 
emy's principal rallying point. Time and 
again as the Communists moved to fresh 
attack, Ridley called down explosives 
and napalm right on their heads—once 
within 16 yards of his own position in 
a crater, When the V.C. finally gave up 
and withdrew at dawn, they had killed 
23 Americans, but at the huge cost of 
355 of their own dead left behind on 
the battlefield. 

Next day the North Vietnamese 
struck in I Corps—South Viet Nam's 
five northernmost provinces—in a co- 
ordinated set of attacks on more than 
a dozen allied positions. In one, the 
North’s rocketeers fired 24) Russian- 
made 122-mm. projectiles at Danang 
Airbase. destroying one F-4 Phantom 
jet and two spotter planes and heavily 
damaging five other craft. But there 
were no allied deaths. and within hours 
the runways were repaired and the base 
fully operative again. In another at- 
tack, 5.000 Communists tried to 
overrun two U.S. forward positions in 
the Que Son Valley south of Danang. 
They were thrown back in two days ot 
heavy fighting, losing nearly 400 dead. 
Altogether, by week’s end the Com- 
munists estimated 
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BUZ STEALING MISSILE 
Neither fanciful nor funny to Ho. 


SEALS ON AMBUSH MISSION 





HOLDEM 
OFF, BUZ! WE 
HAVEN'T GOT 
THE CONTROL 
VAN HOOKED 


THE WAR'S TOLL* 


1967 Since 1961 
U.S. dead 9,353 15,997 
ARVN dead 11,135 53,137 
Other allied dead 189 1,700 
Communist dead 90,401 249,145 
Civilians murdered by V.C. 4,080 20,000} 
U.S. planes downed 408 1,861 


* Estimated 


Official Pentagon figures 


2,000 men without gaining a significant 
Victory. 

Apology & Warning. Watching and 
wailing through the truce period, U.S. 
pilots pounced on Ho Chi Minh’s busy 
supply routes once the truce expired. 
The first day's work destroyed or dam- 
aged 30 trucks, 70 boats and 80 pieces 
of rolling stock. including three loco- 
motives. As the week progressed, the 
fighter-bombers hammered away at 
bridges close to Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and hit ene supply route within nine 
miles of the Chinese border. A raid on 
Haiphong drew an official protest from 
Moscow, which claimed that a U.S, 
bomb had hit a barge only six feet 
from the Soviet freighter Pereslavi- 
Zalessky, moored in the city's harbor, 
severely damaging the Russian ship, The 
U.S. State Department apologized, but 
it noted that it had warned that ships en- 
tering Haiphong harbor ran the risk of 
damage despite the best efforts of U.S. 
pilots to prevent such incidents. 


Unconventional Commandos 
Readers of Cartoonist Roy Crane's 
comic strip “Buz Sawyer” were intro- 
duced back in 1966 to an outfit called 
the U.S. Navy Seals (for Sea, Air and 
Land), an elite bunch of commandos 
with which Buz performed deeds of der- 
ring-do in Viet Nam. It may have 
seemed like rousing fantasy to readers, 
but the fact was that just such an out- 
fit was operating in Viet Nam—where 
its presence was one of the most close- 
ly kept secrets of the war.* Only now, 
ne in fact, when the Communists 
themselves have learned of the 
Seals’ presence the hard way, 
has the Navy begun to dis- 
some of their real ad- 
ventures and reveal something 
about how they operate 
The Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese have had ample 
opportunity to get acquainted 





close 


The Navy often provides Crane 
with help in lending authenticity 
to his chronicling of Navy Com- 
mander Sawyer’s exploits. In_ this 
while providing no 
the Navy in fact 
Seal series to Crane as a 
of introducing the Seals to the 
U.S. public. Crane’s lively, old-salt 
imagination did the rest. 
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with the Seals since they arrived in 
Viet Nam 21 months ago. In some 600 
missions, nearly all of them furtive for- 
ays into Communist-held areas, they 
have laid waste Communist installations 
(including 70 rivercraft, more than 200 
bridges, factories and other structures, 
and at least 200 fortified positions), 
thrown the Communists off balance and 
killed more than 175 Communist sol- 
diers and captured 60 while losing only 
six dead of their own and none at all 
to capture. The Navy officially admits 
only that the Seal teams are operating 
inside South Viet Nam. Nonetheless, 
there is reason to believe that Ho Chi 
Minh does not regard the adventures 
of Buz Sawyer—who helped destroy a 
SAM missile site in the North—as ei- 
ther fanciful or funny. 

So elite are the Seals that the Navy 
counts only some 200 throughout the 
world, and will not reveal how many 
of those are now in Viet Nam. Each 
Seal is a volunteer, and each must first 
undergo the rigors of the Navy's 13- 
week Underwater Demolition Team 
course, where the attrition rate is 40%. 
Once qualified as UDTs, the men are 
passed to the Airborne for three to five 
weeks of training as parachutists. All 
Seals must be proficient in at least one 
foreign language, in hand-to-hand com- 
bat and self-defense techniques. They 
are the Navy's “unconventionals,” and 
they sometimes call themselves “the ani- 
mals.” For their skills and courage, Seal 
officers carn an extra $220 a month 
and Seal enlisted men an extra S110 
monthly. 

Communication by String. In Viet 
Nam, the Seals’ primary missions are re- 
connaissance and demolition, and their 
principal weapons stealth, surprise—and 
patience. Last week Time's Glenn 
Troelstrup became the first newsman in 
Vict Nam permitted to accompany a 
Seal team on a mission. Dropped by 
Navy river patrol boats deep into Viet 
Cong country southeast of Saigon in 
the swampy mangrove sector of Rung 
Sat, the Seals set up an ambush beside 
a small stream. There, for 14 long hours, 
they froze in position, hip-deep in mud, 
clad in camouflage suits and bush hats, 
their faces blackened. Their only com- 
munication was by tugs on a string 
running among them. 

Finally two armed Viet Cong slipped 
into their resupply sampan and moved 
confidently out into the silent stream. 
Within five seconds both V.C. were 
dead, cut down by a hail of automatic 
fire. Quickly, one of the Seals waded 
out into the water, which was infested 
by alligators, snakes and manta rays, 
pulled the riddled sampan to shore and 
stripped it. Other squad members im- 
mediately sent five signal flares aloft. 
Within [5 minutes a Navy patrol boat, 
covered by a Navy helicopter, had 
plucked the little squad of Seals off 
the shore and was taking them back to 
secure territory. The Seals had hit again, 
turning the Viet Cong’s own tactics 
against him, making the hunter sudden- 
ly become the hunted. 
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NOVOTNY (LEFT) WITH BREZHNEV IN PRAGUE 


Turnabout too late for fate. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Reason to Hope 

Czechoslovakia’s Party Boss Antonin 
Novotny rose to the top in 1953—the 
year of Stalin's death—but never quite 
adjusted to the Kremlin's new softer 
line or Eastern Europe's post-Stalin era 
of liberalization. Only a few months 
ago, he severely warned the country’s in- 
tellectuals that he would never tolerate 
“the spread of liberalism” or any other 
contaminating Western ideology. In 
turn, Czechoslovakia never really adjust- 
ed to Novotny. Recently, an increasingly 
vocal opposition to his hardlining ways 
percolated right up to the innermost cir- 
cles of the Communist Party. Last 
month the ruling Presidium voted 8-2 
to fire Novotny as party chief, and 
only a hasty trip to Prague by Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev saved his 
skin. 

It was only a temporary save; not 
even the Kremlin wanted to openly 
defy the groundswell of popular disen- 
chantment with Novotny in Czecho- 
slovakia. Last week the party’s 200- 
man plenum, the Central Committee, 
met and declared the end for Novotny. 
Though its communiqué allowed him 
to “resign” and mechanically praised 
his accomplishments, the plenum fired 
Novotny as party leader, the country’s 
most powerful post, leaving him only 
in the figurehead role of President. Into 
Novotny’s place stepped the man who 
engineered the ouster. He is Alexander 
Dubéeck, 46, a Presidium member, lead- 
er of the Slovak wing of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, and the first 
member of the country’s 5,000,000 Slo- 
vak minority to hold the reins of power. 

Last-Minute Attempt. Novotny had 
desperately tried to save himself at the 
last moment by adopting a far more 
conciliatory line. In his New Year's mes- 
sage last week, he made important con- 
cessions to Czechoslovakia’s restive Slo- 
vaks and promised rebellious Czech 


students and writers that he would per- 
mit the use of “progressive” ideas, even 
if they came from the West. For added 
effect, he also hinted that he would let 
the country’s economic reformers re- 
sume their experiments with profits and 
price incentives to get the stalled econo- 
my moving again. It was a major turn- 
about for Novotny, but his fate had 
already been determined. 

While he was off in Moscow con- 
gratulating the Russians on the 50th 
anniversary of their revolution last No- 
vember, Dubéek remained behind to 
organize his revolt against Novotny. Us- 
ing Slovak grievances over their ne- 
glect and the bungled state of the econo- 
my as rallying cries, Dubéek won the 
party’s “liberal” faction to his cause. 
Back from the Soviet Union, Novotny 
quickly found himself outmaneuvered 
and outvoted in the Presidium, whose 
interminable meetings last month de- 
generated into angry personal clashes 
between Novotny and Dubéek. 

Just before Christmas, the leadership 
crisis was finally tossed to the party's 
Central Committee. Novotny and his 
followers futilely tried to stall the in- 
evitable with a filibuster, reportedly at- 
tempted to manipulate the militia to 
help maintain him in authority. Profes- 
sor Ota Sik, 48, whose new economic 
model for Czechoslovakia (Time, Nov. 
11, 1966) fell victim to Novotny’s ap- 
paratchiki, rose before the plenum and 
made particularly strong denunciations 
of the old guard—until he was hospital- 
ized with the grippe. By the end of 
that week, the question was not longer 


whether Novotny would remain but 
rather who would succeed him. 
Singular Victory. Dubéek  (pro- 


nounced Doob-check), who is tall (6 ft. 
4 in.) and blond, becomes the youngest 
national party chief in Eastern Europe. 
Largely educated in the Soviet Union, 
to which his father had migrated a few 
years after a brief, unhappy stay in the 
U.S., Dubéek was an anti-Nazi par- 
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tisan during World War II. Since 
Czechs and ethnic balances are still es- 
sential in Czechoslovakia’s ruling cir- 
cles, Premier Jozef Lenart, another Slo- 
vak, will probably be pushed aside for 
Chief Economic Planner Oldfich Cer- 
nik, 44, a Czech who had been general- 
ly considered the front runner for No- 
votny’s job. 

The outcome of the Czechoslovak 
power struggle was a singular victory 
for liberal forces throughout Eastern 
Europe, Novotny’s fall reduces the num- 
ber of outright Stalinist rulers to one: 
East Germany’s Walter Ulbricht, who, 
understandably, had tried to dissuade 
the Czechoslovak leaders from  over- 
throwing his ideological comrade. The 
Russians did not seem noticeably be- 
reaved at the loss; Brezhnev immediate- 
ly fired off a congratulatory telegram 
to Dubéek. Nor did the Czechoslovak 
public display any particular grief. In 
their 20th year under Communist rule 
and 50th year as a nation, most Czecho- 
slovaks hoped that the new changes 
would help them win more freedom at 
home and new friends abroad. 


BRITAIN 


Instant Heroines 

Fed up with hearing everyone com- 
plain about Britain's ailing economy, 
five pert and miniskirted typists at a fac- 
tory in Surrey decided to do some- 
thing about it. To help boost productivi- 
ty and hold costs down, the girls— 
Valerie White, 21. Joan Southwell, 20, 
Christine French, 17, Carol Ann Fry, 
16, and Brenda Mumford, 15—volun- 
teered to work 30 minutes extra a day 
without any additional pay. In most 
countries such a gesture would have at- 
tracted scant attention. In Britain, whose 
economic difficulties stem as much as 
anything from an “I’m all right, Jack” 
attitude among its workers, the girls be- 
came heroines overnight. 

Prince Philip sent a telegram: “It 
was the best news I've heard.” Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson added congrat- 
ulations, and all three British political 
parties endorsed the girls’ move. Brit- 
ain’s new poet laureate Cecil Day-Lewis 
(see following story) wrote a tribute. 
BBC-TV featured the girls on its major 
news program, and two London ad 
agencies bought full pages in the Times 
of London to hail their spirit. London's 
Financial Times praised the plan as a 
way to remedy Britain’s economic weak- 
ness. A printing firm in Lincolnshire 
began turning out 100,000 “I'm Back- 
ing Britain” badges. More astonishing, 
the 740 other employees at the girls’ 
company, which produces ventilation 
equipment, agreed to put in a_half- 
hour of unpaid overtime each day. In 
return, the company immediately cut 
prices on its products by 5% and sharp- 
ly reduced dividends to its shareholders. 
Employees at several other small man- 
ufacturing firms also volunteered to put 
in unpaid overtime. 

Britain’s trade-union bosses saw noth- 
ing but mischief in the Back Britain 
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OVERTIME SECRETARIES 
They’re all right, Jack. 


movement. “A pure gimmick,” said Jim 
Conway, 53, general secretary of the 
1,300,000-member Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union to which most of the 
employees at the girls’ company be- 
long. “The problem in British indus- 
try,” he added, “is outdated, outmoded 
factories, and outmoded and _ ill- 
equipped management.” Nonetheless, 
the workers at the girls’ firm defied a 
union order to stop the free work and 
even threatened to bolt the union. 
Whether the Boost Britain drive 
would make any serious inroads into 
the country’s work habits was doubtful, 
The British laborer’s lackadaisical at- 
titude toward work is deeply ingrained. 





LAUREATE DAY-LEWIS 
New page—or final quatrain. 





Though New Year’s Day is not a hol- 
iday in Britain, fully one-half of the 
workers in many areas stayed home. 
And, in a country-by-country poll of at- 
titudes toward world problems, the Brit- 
ish put the establishment of a 30-hour 
week as a goal second only to finding 
a cure for cancer. 


Poetic Breadwinner 

Apart from their rank in the royal 
household (just above St. James's Pal- 
ace caretaker) and their pay ($232.80 a 
year), the most modest thing about Brit- 
ain’s poets laureate has been their state 
poetry. In the age of the Hollow Man, 
task-basket verse celebrating a mon- 
arch’s birthday or the puberty of a 
prince sounds at best archaic, at worst 
ludicrous. When, after 37 years as poet 
laureate, John Masefield died last May, 
many Britons thought that the job 
should be abolished. Even London's 
Times, which occasionally prints offli- 
cial poems, only halfheartedly urged 
that the post be filled because “it does 
no harm and may, who knows, do 
good.” 

Last week Cecil Day-Lewis, 63, a for- 
mer Oxford professor known to the 
public as much for his 19 competent 
whodunits (under his pseudonym, Nich- 
olas Blake) as for his poetry, became 
Britain’s 18th poet laureate. And who 
knows? The pen of a still vigorous, 
thoughtful contemporary could turn a 
new page in Britain’s national poetry— 
or scratch its final, deadening quatrain. 
The rangy, resonant-voiced Day-Lewis 
(who has only lately begun hyphenating 
his two surnames), seemed determined 
to broaden the scope of his office. 

His first effort was a stouthearted 
call for Britons to join the spirit of the 
“I’m Backing Britain” campaign: 

To work then, islanders, as men 

and women 

Members one of another, 

looking beyond 

Mean rules and rivalries towards the 

dream you could 

Make real, of glory, common wealth, 

and home. 

Future-Faon. That maiden attempt, 
though not terribly encouraging, was 
an echo from three decades ago, when 
Day-Lewis and the rest of the famous 
Oxford circle (W. H. Auden, Louis Mac- 
Neice, Stephen Spender) rumbled with 
even louder social comment. Like oth- 
er “horizon-addicts and future-fans” of 
his time, Day-Lewis, in rebellion against 
his strict curate father, flirted briefly 
with Communism; he now recalls his 
stint as a party educator as “a signal in- 
stance of the blind leading the short- 
sighted.” Protest verse did not sell, how- 
ever, until a chance compliment from 


T. E. Lawrence was printed in a newspa- 


per column; it caused a run on his first 
three books. His 20 poetry volumes 
since then have all sold well. 

The real breadwinner, of course, is 
his alter ego, Nicholas Blake, creator 
of Nigel Strangeways and other shrewd 
detective heroes, who was himself creat- 
ed in 1935 to finance a repaired roof 
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over the Day-Lewis home at Chelten- 
ham. Day-Lewis has kept increasingly 
comfortable ones overhead ever since, 
including the 18th century home in 
Greenwich, where he now lives with 
his second wife and their two children. 

Elegiac Worst. With the onset of 
World War II, “the smouldering heart, 
the seamless brow” of the youthful Day- 
Lewis began a slow, often painful search 
for order—a quest that some critics 
fear may have put his “less Dionysiac” 
verse at the Establishment’s doorstep. 
Yet the best of his lyrical and nar- 
rative poems display a trim, controlled 
power: 

The river this November afternoon 

Rests in an equipoise of sun 

and cloud: 

A glooming light, a gleaming 

darkness shroud 

Its passage. All seems tranquil, 

all in tune. 

Unfortunately, elegiac verse, seeming- 
ly a ceremonial necessity for poets lau- 
reate, does not seem to be his forte. 
His unofficial effort on the death of Win- 
ston Churchill laments that “the route 
was difficult, and the peak remote” for 
“the young fox-haired firebrand of de- 
bate.” That verse won the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement’s nomination — for 
1965's worst poem. Several years ago, 
however, Day-Lewis took a step that 
should prove enormously helpful. As 
he relates in his autobiography The Bur- 
ied Day (1960), he refuses to subscribe 
to a press-clipping service. 


FRANCE 
Seeing De Gaulle Plain 


Even by his own Olympian standards, 
Charles de Gaulle enjoyed a vintage 
year of mischief-making in 1967. 
Among other feats, he expelled NATO 
from French soil, summoned the Qué- 
becois to rebel against Canada, egged 
the British pound on to devaluation 
and—once more with feeling—vetoed 
British entry into the Common Market. 
The most commonly accepted diagnosis 
of Gaullist behavior credits the general 
with an obsessive but essentially honor- 
able devotion to /a grandeur of France. 
Such a view is entirely too charitable, 
argues Harold Kaplan in an article in 
the current New Leader, entitled “The 
w Cold War.” A Bennington Col- 
¢ professor now on a year’s leave in 
France, Kaplan presents an interesting 
and disturbing thesis: “The time has 
come to face French policy under De 
Gaulle for what it is—a destructive, di- 
visive, peacebreaking policy that may 
endanger the world.” 

De Gaulle, suggests Kaplan, is really 
a scavenger, out to exploit the battle be- 
tween the two super powers, the U.S. 
and Russia: “to take his prizes while 
the big antagonists are deadlocked—wit- 
ness the oil deals France is busy mak- 
ing in the Middle East.” The French 
President makes no secret of the fact 
that he considers the U.S. his best tar- 
get. In fact, Gaullist logic makes the 
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U.S. out to be the necessary target for 
France in the interest of world har- 
mony “by contending that American 
power is dominant in the world, most se- 
cure in its seat, and most threatening 
to small nations.” 

Dissolving Empire. The truth, as De 
Gaulle privately sees it, is really quite 
the reverse, according to Kaplan. Driv- 
en by dissent at home over race rela- 
tions and the Viet Nam war, “surround- 
ed on all sides by enemies and cool 
allies,” the U.S. must appear to De 
Gaulle like “an emasculated monster.” 
Far from picking on the strong, De 
Gaulle hopes that he is lunging at the 
weak. “The chief aim of De Gaulle’s 
policy is to divide the spoils of the 
American empire that he sees as dissolv- 
ing or at least contracting.” 

Thus, French policy’s specific aim is 
“to break American power wherever it 





YUGOSLAVIA 


When Revisionists Go Hunting 

One of the youngest leaders in the 
Communist stable and the party's old- 
est war horse met last week to create 
more worries for the Kremlin. Ruma- 
nian President Nicolae Ceausescu, 
49, and Yugoslav President Josip Broz 
Tito, 75, first donned loden coats and 
tramped with shotguns through Tito’s 
slushy game reserve in Croatia, loaded 
for deer, Back for a talk at Tito’s hunt- 
ing lodge near Osijek, they took more 
careful aim at a larger target: Mos- 
cow’s campaign for a grand conference 
of Communist states. 

The meeting was a reconciliation as 
well as a chance to compare views on 
a bothersome issue. Though they both 
are striving to keep the Russians at a dis- 
tance, the two biggest revisionists in 
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TITO & CEAUSESCU HUNTING IN CROATIA 
Loaded for bear as well. 


can.” The most obvious place is Viet 
Nam, and in constantly calling on the 
U.S. to withdraw its forces from Viet 
Nam, De Gaulle, like some of the pro- 
testers elsewhere in the world and even 
the U. has more than merely the 
ideal of peace in mind. “Under the 
cover of anti-Viet Nam activity,” says 
Kaplan, “it is not world peace that is 
being organized and restored; it is a 
campaign to bring about a dramatic de- 
feat for one of the world super pow- 
ers”—the U.S. 

The real mischief in De Gaulle’s ac- 
tions, says Kaplan, is that his goal, 
once achieved, would upset the delicate 
balance of power between Russia and 
the U.S. that has kept the peace since 
World War II, thus producing a Balkan- 
ized world and bringing the danger of 
nuclear war much closer. Looked at in 
this fashion, he says, Charles de Gaulle’s 
present policies constitute “an adven- 
turist. and irresponsible nationalism” 
that has already “helped bring the world 
closer to a disregard of the deadly facts 
of the nuclear age.” 





the Communist bloc have not been get- 
ting along ever since Ceausescu de- 
clined to support the Arabs in_ their 
fight with the Israelis in June. At a gath- 
ering in the Kremlin, Tito took aside 
Rumanian Premier lon Gheorghe Mau- 
rer in a corridor and upbraided him 
for his refusal to toe the pro-Arab line. 
He then went home in a fury and can- 
celed an invitation to Ceausescu to visit 
him in Belgrade. 

When it came to Moscow's plans for 
a world conference to embarrass the 
Chinese, however, Tito and Ceausescu 
flew into each other's arms. Both fear 
that any such Communist togetherness 
could result in resolutions that would 
hamper their independence or force 
them to take sides in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. In an effort to reassure them, 
the Russians have pledged that the con- 
ference would not be “a meeting de- 
signed to excommunicate the Chinese.” 
But Ceausescu has turned down the 
Russians’ invitation to a_ preliminary 
meeting next month in Budapest that 
will lay plans for such a conference in 
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the autumn. Tito was not even invited; 
the Russians know that he favors not a 
Communist summit but a mammoth so- 
cialist jamboree that would include some 
of his non-Communist cronies, such as 
Egypt's Gamal Nasser. 

Tito and Ceausescu may have decid- 
ed on a common strategy to discourage 
the conference, but it was not disclosed 
in the final communiqué, which spoke 
only of “the comradely atmosphere of 
the talks.” The communiqué was also 
discreet enough not to mention the num- 
ber of deer that each man had bagged 
in the hunt. Ceausescu, whatever his 
gifts as a statesman, is known to be a 
much poorer shot than his more experi- 
enced revisionist colleague. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Riding High 

A recent cartoon in the Rumanian 
Communist Party newspaper Scinteia 
pictured a chubby bon vivant in a hom- 
burg slouched in the back seat of a 
limousine driven by his uniformed 
chauffeur. The paper's lampoon was 
propaganda, all right, but this time it 
was not aimed at the usual efligy of a 
capitalist boss. Its target was the Com- 
munist Party’s own fat cats. In Ruma- 
nia, as in the rest of Eastern Europe 
these days, the party is working hard 
to eradicate one of the biggest and 
most abused privileges perpetuated by 
Communism’s affluent new class: the 
chauffeur-driven car. 

The cars and chauffeurs attached to 
government agencies and factories are 
a nagging reminder to more austere 
party men that their Communist “uto- 
pia” is far from classless. In fact, the 
party press has reported that, propor- 
tionately, more middle-level executives 
are entitled to chauffeur-driven cars in 
Socialist countries than in the West, 
Government ministers and factory man- 
agers in each of the East European 
countries fight’ constantly to enlarge 
their own pool of cars. They ride in ev- 
erything from Fiat 600s to Russian 
Moskvichi, but favor the big and presti- 
gious German Mercedes 

Visits to Aunt Magda. In Bulgaria, 
19% of all cars on the road are chaut- 
feur-driven, and Poland has 27,000 
chauffeurs for its officials. All of the 
thousand or so cars with curtained win- 
dows that bump along Albania’s dusty 


roads are government-owned, usually 
contain bureaucrats and their drivers. 
Even the tiny Czechoslovakian veter- 


inary service has somehow managed to 
acquire 900 chauffeured cars, As a sop 
to socialist equality, the bureaucrat of- 
ten rides in the front seat beside his 
driver, who is nonetheless expected to 
hop out and open the door for him. 
Throughout the East bloc, the chauf- 
feurs drive the boss’s children home 
from school, do the family shopping 
and, on long business trips, may drive 
miles out of the way to take him on a 
visit to his Aunt Magda. 

With so many high-riding executives, 
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Poland is considering retiring 10% of 
its motorized fleet and chauffeurs. Bul- 
garia has decreed strict restrictions on 
who can use official cars. In Rumania, 
where Rominia Libera reports that an 
“astronomical” amount is spent on 
chauffeured cars, the government has or- 
dered their use limited to top-echelon 
people. Rumania is also launching a 
drive to find “useful work” for the dis- 
placed chauffeurs and, along with Yu- 
goslavia and Czechoslovakia, is trying 
to sell the cars to the bosses to console 
them for the loss of their drivers. As a 
result, many a party panjandrum who 
once arrived at embassy cocktail par- 
ties with his chauffeur, now drives up 
himself—or comes by streetcar or on 
foot until he can learn to drive, 





ANKRAH GREETING TRIBAL CHIEFS 
Better a backwater than bankrupt. 


GHANA 
A New Start 


Ever since it tossed out the man 
who styled himself its “redeemer,”’ Gha- 
na has been trying to redeem itself 
from his mistakes. Far from wanting 
to forget Kwame Nkrumah, the Nation- 
al Liberation Council that overthrew 
him in 1966 has endlessly reminded 
the 8,000,000 Ghanaians about his aber- 
rant schemes. It even holds lectures on 
“What Went Wrong in Ghana?”, at 
which the audience invariably utters 
cries of disbelief. The ruling junta of po- 
lice and army officers, headed by Lieut. 
General Joseph Ankrah, has done a 
great deal more than lecture, however. 
It has not only rescued Ghana from 
the brink of bankruptey but virtually 
given it a brand-new start as a nation. 

While Nkrumah’s ministers raced 
around with their mistresses in big Mer- 
cedes cars, Ghana's new rulers stress 
thrift, churchgoing and close family ties. 
They are hospitable to foreigners; out- 
side the capital of Accra, billboards that 


once proclaimed “Down with Neo-Colo- 
nialism” now read “Ghana Welcomes 
Foreign Investment.” One sure sign that 
Ghana is a different place these days 
was the friendly visit there last week 
by Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
the first top U.S. official to visit Ghana 
since Richard Nixon went to its in- 
dependence celebrations in 1957. 

Exploiting a Letdown. Ankrah has 
cut down government expenses by 
20%, laid off at least 83,000 earners 
from what was fondly called “no-work 
pay” in the old days, and shipped tons 
of coins bearing Nkrumah’s likeness to 
be melted down in the British Mint. By 
devaluing Ghana's currency 30%, An- 
krah has shrunk imports and wiped out 
a foreign trade deficit that totaled $840 
million when he took over. He has 
given such U.S. companies as Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber and Union Car- 
bide contracts to revitalize Nkrumah’s 
mismanaged state corporations. 

Though most Ghanaians praise An- 
krah, many of them are chafing for a 
return to party politics and parliamen- 
tary rule, a particularly natural wish in 
a country that is rich in vocal profes- 
sionals. Sensing that such a return may 
be imminent, some politicians have ex- 
ploited the emotional letdown from the 
years when Nkrumah promised Ghana 
the leadership of all of Africa. They 
have charged Ankrah with turning the 
country into a provincial, beggar na- 


tion, made such an issue out of an 
agreement that gave Abbott Labora- 


tories of Illinois control of the state 
pharmaceutical corporation that Abbott 
decided last month to leave Ghana. 

Father of His Country? To charges 
that Ghana is becoming an African 
backwater, John Harlley, vice chairman 
of the Liberation Council, answers: “We 
want it that way. Leading a continent 
is expensive, und we haven't got the 
money.” Ankrah last week appealed to 
his people for political restraint during 
“a year of intensive activity preparatory 
to the return to civilian rule.” It may 
take that long for a planned National 
Constituent Assembly to approve a draft 
constitution, which now calls for a divi- 
sion of power among a president, prime 
minister and parliament. The council 
would then permit political parties, but 
plans to bar about 1,000 former Nkru- 
mah aides from holding public office 
for ten years. 

If his constitution goes through, An- 
krah, 52, a genial member of a fishing 
and farming tribe who was educated 
by Methodists and trained at a British 
officers’ school, will no doubt be the 
front-running candidate for Ghana's 
presidency. Though all the council of- 
ficers disavow any interest in politics, 
Ankrah lately seems to be enjoying mix- 
ing with crowds. His speaking voice, 
which has an embarrassing tendency to 





Nkrumah continues to broadcast to Ghana 
from exile in Guinea. Ghanaian police have 
raised the proffered reward for his capture 
from $20,000 to $100,000, 
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break into a high register, has become 
more confident. He has even sent his 
wife off to a charm school in London. 
Then, too, he could easily qualify as 
the father of his country. The twice- 
married Ankrah has 22 children. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Keeping Devils at Bay 


While most Arab leaders are obsessed 
with the problem of Israel, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Feisal is more worried about 
his fellow Arabs. In neighboring Ye- 
men, he faces a hostile and radical 
Republican regime that has constantly 
attacked him for six years. In South 
Arabia, also on his borders, the ter- 
rorist National Liberation Front recent- 
ly drove out the pro-Feisal sheiks and 
sultans, renamed the country South Ye- 
men and immediately cast covetous eyes 
on the sheikdoms of Muscat and Oman 
and the oilfields of the Persian Gulf, of 
which Feisal owns a good share, Every- 
where he turns, Feisal sees the threat 
of the aggressive socialism of Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, who has been try- 
ing to overthrow him for years. 

Temporary Mask. The King appears 
to have patched up his longstanding 
feud with Nasser—but only on the sur- 
face. After the disastrous June war 
against Isracl, Feisal promised to send 
$140 million a year to help repair 
Egypt's ruined economy; Nasser, in 
turn, agreed to withdraw the troops 
that had been propping up his puppet re- 
gime in Yemen. The agreement, how- 
ever, is only a temporary mask that 
covers but does not diminish the basic 
enmity between the two men, “Without 
question,” says a confidant of the King, 
“Nasser is the No, | devil to Feisal.” 

To keep the devil at bay, Feisal last 
week let it be known that he would 
not attend the Arab Summit Confer- 
ence tentatively scheduled to begin in 
Rabat on Jan. 17. Feisal resents the 
fact that the conference and its subject 
—Israel—were arranged at Nasser’s be- 
hest and convenience, fears that Nasser 
will put the bite on him for more 
money. Feisal has no intention of in- 
creasing his payments. Indeed, he has 
taken advantage of the Egyptian with- 
drawal from Yemen to promote a Roy- 
alist’ offensive against the Republican 
capital of San‘a. If he can dislodge the 
Yemeni Republicans, Feisal hopes that 
he will then be in a position to contain 
the expansionist-minded N.L.F. regime 
in South Yemen and possibly even engi- 
neer the return of the sheiks to power. 

So far, Feisal’s hopes have been frus- 
trated. The Royalist drive, which cost 
him an estimated $300 million in arms 
and outright bribes, bogged down last 
month when paid Royalist agents re- 
neged on a promise to stage an upris- 
ing within the capital. Royalist troops 
still surround San‘a, exchanging fire 
with Republican units by day and shell- 
ing the city at night, but they lack the 
tanks and armored trucks necessary to 
finish the job. The longer they delay, 
the harder their task becomes. The Re- 
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publican army is fast getting arms and 
training from Russia, which has stepped 
into Nasser’s place. 

Rival Groups. Not all of Feisal’s wor- 
ries come from without. He must also 
contend with his 40-odd half brothers, 
all princes, who are maneuvering to 
place their own man on the throne 
when Feisal, now approaching 65 and 
suffering from stomach ulcers, retires 
or dies. So far, the King has managed 
to play one faction off against the oth- 
er. To hold their brotherly love, he 
also. distributes monthly allowances 
ranging from $8,444 for minor princes 
to $333,000 for the officially designated 
crown prince, sees that they get “com- 
missions” on every foreign investment 
in Saudi Arabia. 


DEBRAY IN BOLIVIA 





were “amusing themselves,” said De- 
bray, “by firing between my legs and 
as close to my head as possible.” Then 
along came some Spanish-speaking CIA 
agents who “called a halt to such she- 
nanigans, summoned a doctor and at 
first treated me with utmost courtesy.” 
In Washington, the CIA would neither 
confirm nor deny Debray’s story. What- 
ever role the CIA may have played, 
Debray’s life was probably saved ulti- 
mately by the intervention of U.S. Am- 
bassador Douglas Henderson. 

Dilemma for Castro. President Ba- 
rrientos told newsmen in Zurich, where 
he was having a medical checkup, that 
he would trade Debray for Huber Ma- 
tos, 48, a onetime Castro aide who was 
convicted of “high treason” in 1959 
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MATOS IN CUBA (1959) 


Offer to trade one friend for another. 


BOLIVIA 


Unusual Prisoner 

After he was sentenced to 30 years 
in prison in November for aiding Che 
Guevara’s guerrillas in their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to overthrow the Bolivi: 
government, French Intellectual Régis 
Debray, 27, was accorded extraordinary 
privileges for a prisoner. At the small 
provincial town of Choreti, he is living 
under guard in Bolivian officers’ quar- 
ters, getting the same food and ac- 
commodations and busily reading and 
writing, apparently on philosophical 
themes. Debray continues to be an un- 
usual prisoner in other ways. Last week 
Bolivia’s President René Barrientos Or- 
tuho offered to trade him for an anti- 
Castro hero now imprisoned in Cuba, 
and Debray himself let it be known 
that he had been saved from execution 
by none other than the U.S.’s Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

In a “Message to My Friends,” smug- 
gled out to Paris’ Le Nouvel Obser- 
vateur, Debray said that three days after 
his capture in central Bolivia, his life 
seemed doomed. “I was in very bad 
shape.” wrote Debray, “and the excite- 
ment of the officers who were venting 
their anger on me, with no precise goal 
in mind, had reached its peak.” They 





and sentenced to 20 years in prison. “I 
admire Matos profoundly,” Barrientos 
said. “He has the same ideas I have. 
He fought for social reforms, but he re- 
fused to be an agent for Moscow.” 

A schoolteacher by profession, Ma- 
tos joined Castro in the Sierra Maestra 
in 1957, rose to the _ highest 
revolutionary rank—major—and, after 
Castro's final victory, became military 
leader of Camagiiey province. Then, as 
Castro began swinging toward Moscow, 
Matos sounded the alarm. “The Com- 
munists are in the driver's seat,” he 
warned, “trying to steal the revolution,” 
When Castro refused to kick the Com- 
munists out of his inner circle, Matos 
resigned. The next day, Castro had him 
arrested. After a seven-hour courtroom 
harangue by Castro, he was convicted. 

At week's end, no formal negotiations 
were under way between Cuba and Bo- 
livia. If the Cubans are interested, they 
will likely wait a while to avoid the pub- 
lic embarrassment of negotiating with 
a government that they have been try- 
ing so hard to overthrow. Whether or 
not Castro will part with Matos, he 
would certainly like to see Debray freed. 
A longtime Castro confidant, Debray 
traveled frequently to Cuba and spent 
months interviewing the dictator for his 
book Revolution in the Revolution? 
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The Boston Globe phrased it nicely: 
“The titan of international architecture, 
harmonizer of the social, industrial, 
physical and esthetic needs of modern 
man, is building a pigsty.” Admitted Ar- 
chitect Walter Gropius, 84. explaining 
why a man who designed the Bauhaus 
and Boston Center would stoop to a 
pigsty: “I lost a bet.” The bet, he add- 
ed, was with Friend Philip Rosenthal, 
owner of the Rosenthal China Co., who 
brought out a line of china that Gro- 
pius was willing to bet would not sell 
well. The architect offered to pay off in 
a new home for Rosenthal’s porker 
Roro. Rosenthal’s plates have sold splen- 
didly, and Gropius’ architecture firm is 
now busily at work, said an associate, 
“studying how pigs live.” 

As the town that boasts the home of- 
fices of Eastman Kodak and Xerox, 
Rochester, N.Y. has a lot of candi- 
dates for a winner of its Salesman of 
the Year award, This year, though, the 
Chamber of Commerce passed up the 
boys with the order books and reached 
into the Rochester Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese to hail Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, 72, for his “outstanding job of 
selling Rochester to the country, to the 
world and to itself.” 

Elizabeth Taylor? “She looks like 
two small boys fighting under a mink 
blanket,” says Hollywood Designer Mr. 
Blackwell, 42, creator and promoter of 
the annual Worst-Dressed Woman 
Awards. Even so, Liz ranks only fourth 
on Blackwell's current list of sartorial 
sad sacks, behind Barbra Streisand 
(“Today's flower child gone to seed in 
a cabbage patch”), Julie Christie (“Dai- 
sy Mae lost in Piccadilly Circus”) and 
Jayne Meadows (“Barnum and Bailey 
in a telephone booth"). Julie Andrews, 
Carol Channing, Ann Margret, Jane 
Fonda, Vanessa Redgrave and Raquel 
Welch are the other distinguished dow- 
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FONDA CHRISTIE 





dies, but its not really their fault. “I 
should have named the ten worst de- 
signers,” said Blackwell, “instead of 
blaming the women.” 

Rutgers English Professor Frederick 
T. McGill has given the pedagogical lie 
to hippiedom’s worshipful identification 
with 19th century Transcendentalist 
Henry David Thoreau. Thoreau was no 
“true hippie.” said the prof, because 
his rejection of society was really a mat- 
ter of “giving up what he desired least 
in order to leave time and a little mon- 
ey for the essentials.” And these essen- 
tials, McGill added, did not include 
blowing his cerebrum. “Thoreau said 
morning air was his chief intoxicant,” 
lectured McGill. “He undoubtedly 
would have rejected artificial stimulants 
and the use of mind-expanding drugs.” 

In five quick years as discoverer-man- 
ager of the Beatles, fledgling Impresario 
Brian Epstein made $14 million, lived 
with a valet in a town house around 
the corner from Buckingham Palace, 
and adopted opulence as a way of life. 
He made so much money that not even 
high spending and Britain’s high taxes 
could drain it all. When he died last 
summer at 32 of an overdose of bar- 
biturates, Epstein left an estate of about 
$1,200,000, which after taxes and debts 
comes to $638,400. Epstein had no will, 
and the money will go to his mother. 

Though he is not quite in the class 
of that other royal karate’ expert, 
Greece's black-belted King Constantine, 
Spain's Prince Juan Carlos de Borbén 
y Borbén is good enough to have earned 
a brown belt, first class, and proud 
enough of it to invite Madrid photogra- 
phers to take a look. The occasion was 
Juan Carlos’ 30th birthday, and he cel- 
ebrated by cleaving a board with the 
edge of his hand. There was something 
else to celebrate too, The Prince is 
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STREISAND 


Also two small boys fighting under a blanket. 
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JUAN CARLOS 
Plus a constitutional gift. 


now, as far as age is concerned, eligi- 
ble to become King, assuming that the 
monarchy is restored, after Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco steps down. The 
prince’s father, Don Juan, 54, is, of 
course, first in line, and the prince loyal- 
ly flew off to Portugal to spend his 
birthday with his father in exile. 

Folks go first class in Texas, and 
first of all is that bubble-topped monu- 
ment to indoor baseball and plastic 
grass, the Houston Astrodome. “We're 
geared for anything,” boasts the arena’s 
major astrodomo, Judge Roy Hofheinz, 
55. Not quite, though. The Astrodome 
lacks a basketball floor, and this might 
have been an embarrassment when un- 
beaten, second-ranked Houston Univer- 
sity wanted to use the Dome for its 
game against unbeaten, top-ranked 
U.C.L.A. No sweat for the judge. He 
reached clear over to Los Angeles to 
borrow a portable floor, spent $10,000 
trucking it to Texas and setting it up. 
Then he went out and sold all 48,500 
seats plus standing room for $200,000 
—largest gate in basketball history. 

Brooks Brothers, the New York cloth- 
iers, makes a nifty set of threads, but 
$50,000 does seem a bit stiff. Neverthe- 
less, a North Carolina woman named 
Marion J, Smith is asking that much 
for an 1865 Brooks Brothers frock cout 
and suit—namely the one worn by 
Abraham Lincoln when he was assas- 
sinated, The coat came to Mrs. Smith 
via her grandfather, a White House 
doorkeeper who was given the clothes 
by Mary Todd Lincoln. Though the bid- 
ding is open to everyone, the National 
Park Service lusts for the frock coat 
for its Lincoln Museum in Washington's 
restored Ford Theater. Would the orig- 
inal maker of the suit like to buy it 
back for the nation? “We felt,” replied 
a store executive, “that $50,000 was 
too high a price even for a Lincoln- 
owned Brooks Brothers suit.” 
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FASHION 
In the Upper Stratosphere 


Syndicated Columnist Suzy is not 
only an indefatigable society reporter: 
she also has sharper eyes than most. At- 
tending the big annual New Year's Eve 
party given in Manhattan by Mrs. Gil- 
bert Miller, wife of the Broadway pro- 
ducer, she pointed to where the wind 
of fashion is blowing from, at least for 
ladies in the upper stratosphere. Report- 
ed Suzy: “Almost everyone wore a long 
dress by a French designer.” 


THE CITY 


Flying Downtown 

A preview of how the U.S. city’s air 
transportation facilities will be organ- 
ized in the future was given last week 
with the announcement that New York 
City is planning two new, stamp-size, 
in-city landing facilities. Already Man- 
hattan provides a direct helicopter ser- 
vice from atop the Pan Am_ building 
that hurdles the traffic on the way to 
the major airports; and it boasts a scat- 
tering of private copter pads, including 
one for the two-state Port Authority. 
Mayor John Lindsay uses the fire de- 
partment’s East River pier or the lawn 
of his official residence at Gracie Man- 
sion. Even the meadows of Central Park 
have been pressed into service for emer- 
gency police-helicopter landings and 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Soon the convenience of such close- 
in facilities will be available to a far 
wider public. Preliminary approval has 
been given to Pan Am’s proposal to 
build a new heliport at 61st Street on 
the East River, which will service both 
private and commercial copters. Pan 
Am and New York City are also plan- 
ning to build a 2,400-ft.-long runway 
out over the Hudson River between 
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59th and 68th Streets to handle S.T.0.L. 
(short takeoff and landing) planes that 
can carry up to 60 passengers, fly off air- 
strips as short as 1,000 ft. 

Immediately, New York's proposed 
new heliport and stolport will be used 
to improve connections between Man- 
hattan and its small outlying satel- 
lite fields in Teterboro, N.J.. Farming- 
dale, L.L., and Westchester County. The 
Objective is to encourage private planes 
to use the satellite fields instead of the 
presently more convenient but over- 
worked commercial jetports—Kennedy. 
La Guardia and Newark—to which 
small planes contribute 40% of the 
combined traffic during rush hours, and 
at La Guardia alone 60%. 

More important in the long run will 
be the use of the in-city landing facili- 
ties for direct transportation to similar 
facilities in other cities, including the 
prospect of direct hops between Man- 
hattan and the Washington, D.C., Mall 
or Boston’s new Government Center. 
An ideal future workhorse for such 
short flights is now being developed: 
Lockheed’s CL 1026, a commercial ver- 
sion of the U.S. Army's  rigid-rotor 
Cheyenne. A compound craft with a 
speed of 230 m.p.h. and range of 250 
miles, the CL 1026 combines helicop- 
ter rotors for vertical landings and take- 
offs with fixed stub wings and propeller 
for level flight. 


THE COUNTRY 


Barn Fever 

On a Sunday spin in the country, 
one of the scenic delights used to be 
the handsomely weather-beaten, quaint- 
ly dilapidated barns that lined rural 
roads. The pleasure is fast vanishing. 
From New England to the Midwest. 
the old barns are being dismantled by 
barn buyers who covet their richly tex- 
tured boards and hand-hewn beams, sell 
them to satisfy America’s increasingly 
nostalgic appetite for rustic building ma- 
terials. The barn boards are being used 
in homes mostly as warm wall paneling 
for family rooms, dens and country 
kitchens, or for cabinets to contain the 
latest stereo-tape decks and color TVs, 
and even for picture frames. But the 
weathered wood is also finding its way 
into supermarkets, restaurants, executive 
suites and department stores. 

Leading supplier of weathered barn 
siding in the Midwest is former County 
Judge Gerald Jolin, 53, of Appleton, 
Wis. For years, as a sideline, he hunted 
old barns for architect friends. The de- 
mand kept growing, and in 1965 he set 
up Decor Materials Inc. and went into 
the barn business full time. 

“Just any old barn won't do,” says 
Jolin, who keeps a man busy roving 
back-country roads through central Wis- 
consin. Pine and hemlock are best, he 
has found, because the pitch between 
the growth rings lets them weather more 
beautifully. But if the barn is less than 
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JOLIN & A GOOD ONE 
Harvest of age. 


50 years old, the wood is usually insuffi- 
ciently weathered: if it is more than 
100 years old, the wood is often too brit- 
tle. “Out of 30 barns, you find only 
five good ones,” says Jolin, who reck- 
ons wastage caused by cracking and 
splitting on even a fine barn at 75%. 

Molded Antiques. Bill Krawski, 28, 
comes from a family of Connecticut to- 
bacco farmers, but five years ago he 
decided to harvest barns instead of 
plants. He has stripped 120 barns, in- 
cluding enough to restore the entire 
Old Mystic Seaport Village. But Kraw- 
ski sees an end in sight, reckons that 
there are only about 100 more tobacco 
barns in Connecticut to be reaped. 

Architect Donald Janinski of Hamp- 
ton Falls, N.H., decided that barn sid- 
ing and beams were just what was need- 
ed to give a colonial look to half a 
dozen new Sheraton motels in New 
England. At first, Janinski found that 
farmers were anxious to be rid of the 
rundown structures, and he was able to 
buy the wood for the cost of pulling 
down the barn ($200 to $400). “But 
the farmer gets sophisticated pretty fast 
in New Hampshire and Vermont,” says 
Janinski, “and today the weathered tim- 
ber costs up to three times as much as 
new lumber.” 

As the old barns disappear, big lum- 
ber companies are rough-sawing ply- 
wood and mahogany siding to give a 
textured look. Even synthetic barn 
boards are on the way. The Abitibi 
Corp. recently brought out a hard-board 
paneling called “Barnboard,” and, says 
an executive, “it’s one of our biggest 
sellers. We're moving 3,000,000 ft. per 
month.” Armstrong Cork has just put 
on the market its “Sturbridge panel- 
ing,” made of compressed wood fibers, 
which is embossed by molds made from 
antique barn siding and is practically in- 
distinguishable from the real thing. 
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REPORTERS 
Under a Cloud in Saigon 


Brooding over the Viet Nam war last 
September, Newsweek's Saigon Bureau 
Chief Everett G. Martin had some harsh 
words for the Vietnamese. In a two- 
page piece for his magazine, Martin 
charged that the Vietnamese troops per- 
formed so poorly on their own that 
they should be completely integrated 
with U.S. forces. The U.S., he went 
on, should also take a much more ac- 
tive role in governing South Viet Nam, 
from channeling all economic aid to 
ousting corrupt Vietnamese officials. 
“What right do the Vietnamese have to 
expect full sovereignty,” he asked, 
“while depending for their very sur- 
vival on U.S. support?” 

Although Martin’s recommendations 
are almost completely opposite to U.S. 
plans or imentions, the Saigon govern- 
ment and press took great offense. Sai- 
gon newspapers charged Martin with 
being a “colonialist,” and demanded his 
expulsion, One paper ran a poem accus- 
ing him of every known vice and con- 
cluding: “You s.o.b., and your father 
and your mother and all your family 
and all your ancestors.” More direct ac- 
tion was also threatened. Getting word 
that ARVN soldiers planned to sack the 
villa in which Newsweek is quartered, 
Martin had bars put on the windows. 

The attack never came, but last week 
another sort of retaliation did. After 
his return from a vacation, Martin was 
told that his visa would not be re- 
newed. Though a few journalists have 
been denied entrance visas, he was the 
first. correspondent to be seriously 
threatened with expulsion since the fall 
of the Diem regime in 1963. But by 
week's end, under pressure from the 
U.S. embassy, the government reversed 
the order and indicated that it would 
let Martin stay. As a reminder of its 
displeasure, though, it refused to clear 
the latest issue of Newsweek, fore- 
ing the distributor to withhold all 3,000 
copies. 


COLUMNISTS 


Mr. Conservative Bows Out 

After ten years of writing a thrice- 
weekly political column, Barry Goldwa- 
ter brought it to an end last week. He 
was writing his last column, he said, be- 
cause he was becoming “more political- 
ly active” in Arizona—meaning that he 
plans to run for Carl Hayden's Senate 
seat this year. Not only had he become 
too busy to write, he said, but so had 
the “three marvelous people” who had 
been helping him with the column: 
“Stephen Shadegg, who has turned into 
a successful author: Tony Smith, who 
was on my staff for many years; and 
my old standby Karl Hess, who is now 
turning more of his time and _ talent 
into becoming a sculptor.” 
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MARTIN 
All the ancestors too. 


Goldwater had a clear conscience 
about deserting the ranks of conserva- 
live columnists because so many others 
had joined up. “Conservatism,” he 
wrote, “is receiving almost equal billing 
with liberal writers who have for so long 
dominated the editorial pages of our 
country’s newspapers.” He even had a 
kind word for certain liberals. “I have a 
strong feeling that a new liberal philoso- 
phy will grow in this country based 
more upon the thinking of men like 
Daniel Moynihan and Max Lerner.” 

The Los Angeles Times, which syndi- 
cated Goldwater, was sorry to see him 
go. Though the number of papers carry- 
ing him had dropped from a peak of 110 
in 1963 to 75, it included more large 
metropolitan dailies. Replacing Goldwa- 
ter in the Times is none other than Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen, who will write one col- 
umn a week. For his debut, Dirksen 
muted his usual lamboyance and deliv- 
ered a somber little lecture on interna- 
tional politics. Even though India is “lib- 
eral and leftish,” he wrote, even though 
she has seized tiny Goa, harassed Paki- 
stan and hobbled free enterprise, she has 
one thing going for her: size. Therefore, 
suggested Dirksen, U.S. economic aid 
should be continued. 
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GOLDWATER 
Another son to rise. 


LIBEL 


The Prime Minister Sues 

In the U.S., a journalist may freely 
discuss the activities of a public official 
so long as he takes reasonable care to re- 
port the facts accurately and his intent is 
not malicious. In Britain, the libel laws 
are so strict, so narrowly drawn and so 
rigidly applied, that what American edi- 
tors consider good sound reporting can 
be a clear invitation to a lawsuit. 

Last week Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson filed suit against an American- 
owned newspaper that is distributed but 
not published in Britain—the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune, edited and print- 
ed in Paris. The offending column, writ- 
ten by Flora Lewis, appeared the same 
day as an unrelated wire service story re- 
porting that Wilson had won an out-of- 
court settlement from The Move, a rock 
‘n’ roll group. To promote a new rec- 
ord, the group had circulated a post- 
card showing Wilson nude on a_ bed 
with a woman labeled “Harold's very 
personal secretary.” Wilson) won an 
apology plus more than $30,000, which 
he donated to charity. 

Deserved Contempt. The Lewis col- 
umn over which Wilson sued did, in 
fact, take a lot of liberties. It appeared 
under a headline reading THE OTHER 
WOMAN IN THE LIFE OF HAROLD WIL- 
SON, with a picture of Wilson, Mrs. Wil- 
son and his personal political secretary, 
Mrs. Marcia Williams. Miss Lewis wrote 
that “during the Profumo scandal, the 
Tories’ Quintin Hogg nearly brought 
the House down when he tried to de- 
fend Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
saying he didn’t understand the fuss 
about Profumo’s private life, since there 
were ‘adulterers on the Opposition front 
bench.” That was the closest anyone 
has come in public to making an extra- 
professional link between Mrs. Williams 
and her boss, though the snide cracks 
have been going around again lately.” 

In the suit against the rock ‘n’ rollers, 
Wilson was represented by none other 
than Quintin Hogg, who announced that 
“the Prime Minister has for some years 
been aware that various false and ma- 
licious rumors have been spread con- 
cerning his personal character and in- 
tegrity. He has always considered it 
right to treat them with the contempt 
they deserved.” Now, said Hogg, Wil- 
son wanted to “make plain his deter- 
mination to establish the complete falsi- 
ty of these rumors.” 

In reporting the Prime Minister's suit 
against the International Herald Trib- 
une, British newspapers were com- 
pelled to be even more oblique. All the 
Daily Telegraph felt able to say, for 
example, was that the “Prime Minis- 
ler’s solicitors confirm that, when in 
New York on other matters,” Wilson's 
counsel, Lord Goodman, “agreed to at- 
tend a meeting of lawyers to discuss 
the possibility of disposing by agreed 
settlement the serious legal complaint 
made by the Prime Minister against an 
international publication.” 
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re 
The Mirror Smearer. 


This is the bug to 

blame for smeared mirrors 
in rent a cars. 

But we’re rubbing 

him out at Avis. 

In fact, when you rent 

our shiny new Plymouths, 
there are 47 different 
varieties of bugs you 
probably won’t be seeing. 





We’re winning 
the battle of the bugs. 


Avis tries harder. 
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LAWYERS 
Teacher In Out of the Cold 


Security Interests in Personal Prop- 
erty is a 1,500-page, two-volume work 
that took seven years to prepare. It 
sounds like one of those books that, 
once you put it down, is hard to pick 
up. Even its author calls it “forbidding- 
ly technical, a practitioner’s manual.” 
But lawyers regard it as far more. “We 
haven't had any treatises like this for 
some years,” says University of Chi- 
cago Law School Dean Phil Neal. “The 
closest analogies would be the great trea- 
tises of Wigmore on evidence and Wil- 
liston on sales and contracts.” 
Soon after publication in 1965, 
Security Interests earned Har- 
vard's rarely given Ames Prize. 
Now it has won the $2,000 Coif 
Book Award, given every third 
year by the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools. 

Few men shun the spotlight 
or deserve it more than Author 
Grant Gilmore, 57, In a profes- 
sion uncommonly full of intel- 
ligent men, the University of 
Chicago law professor draws an 
embarrassment of praise from 
normally reserved colleagues. 
His sweeping scholarship allows 
him to “accomplish the impossi- 
ble,” says New York University’s 
Lawrence King, while Stefan 
Riesenfeld of the University of 
California praises his writing 
style, which “makes study a plea- 
sure instead of a chore.” One 
of Gilmore’s students calls him = “the 
most popular classroom professor at 
tye law school”: another thinks that he 
has “the most brilliant mind.” Friend 
and Fellow Faculty Member Philip Kur- 
land) concludes expansively: “In any 
generation, there are three or four teach- 
ers who are the law teachers of their 
time, and in this generation one of 
those is Grant Gilmore.” 

Abstract & Concrete. Gilmore be- 
gan his law career late. He went to 
Boston Latin and to Yale (where he 
was a junior Phi Beta Kappa), got a doc- 
torate in Romance languages after writ- 
ing a dissertation on the 19th century 
French poet Stéphane Mallarmé that is 
still quoted by scholars. He became a 
teacher almost inevitably. “If one takes 
Romance languages, one teaches,” he 
says. But after four years, “LT couldn't 
stand it any longer.” At 29, he went 
into law “because it seemed an avail- 
able thing. Soon, however, | began to 
find it challenging and fascinating. What 
I liked so much was the wonderful in- 
terplay between the extremely abstract 
and the extremely concrete.” 

He practiced law for a couple of 
years, and after World War II duty, 
took a teaching job at Yale. He was 
thrown into commercial and admiralty 
law because that was what the school 
happened to need. It has been his field 
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ever since. His book on admiralty law, 
co-authored with Charles Black, is to- 
day a standard text, and he was one of 
the architects of the massive Uniform 
Commercial Code, which now applies 
in most states. 

Only 25%. After 19 years at Yale 
and many visiting professorships, Gil- 
more yielded to the blandishments of 
Chicago. “We were after him for ten 
years,” says Colleague Kurland, Gil- 
more sees to it that teaching and writ- 
ing stay on Opposite sides of the law- 
school coin. “For me, the difference 
between teaching and writing is the dif- 
ference between playing music and com- 
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EX-STUDENT’S CARICATURE OF GILMORE 
Ready to go again. 


posing it. | think I'd go to seed in six 
months without teaching.” 

Says Kurland: “There is a revelation 
of problems an ordinary student doesn’t 
know exist. Grant is a master of the So- 
cratic method, superb in dialogue.” He 
characteristically makes a point by bash- 
ing down his glasses so hard that they 
sometimes break. There is some dis- 
agreement about his low, deep voice: 
Kurland says it has the “sort of ca- 
dence and vibrancy of a Welsh poet.” 
Students call Gilmore “the Grunt” be- 
cause of his habit of harrumphing, and 
talking into his mustache. One wise- 
cracks that “it's been claimed that he 
only educates 25% of his students; the 
rest can’t hear him.” 

Nonetheless, his students call him a 
great teacher. “He has the ability,” 
says one, “to pick a minute point of 
law and expand it, contract it, show its 
variations, its logic, its evolution. It’s 
not the material that makes his courses; 
it's Gilmore.” Another chimes in: “He's 
not flashy. Essentially, you're getting 
hard thinking. You won't find what he 
teaches in any books.” 


A voracious reader of everything 


® Perhaps aware of that reputation, Gilmore 
once wrote an article entitled “Great Teach- 
ers Should Be Taken Out and Shot.” Its 
gist: pupils learn or not as they choose; teach- 
ers have little to do with it, 





from Shakespeare to detective fiction 
—-which he uses to “turn off’—Gil- 
more has managed to become a rec- 
ognized authority on the Byzantine 
period, His psychiatrist wife—the moth- 
er of their two grown children—owns 
a superb 600-piece collection of Jap- 
anese art. For all that peripheral cul- 
ture, however, he is not much good at 
small talk; when he entertains, he es- 
pecially likes to have students over in 
an effort to get closer to what they are 
thinking. 

As Gilmore noted in accepting the 
Coif Award, “the distinguishing mark 
of our profession is its essential lone- 
liness. We are like spies in an alien 
land, cut off from any contact with 
headquarters, with no way of ever find- 
ing out whether the intelligence which 
we diligently collect and relay is what 
is required of us or is even relevant.” 
Still, he added, “if you can stand the 
loneliness, it’s a good life. But it is heart- 
warming, I must confess, once in a 
while to come in out of the cold.” 

Having warmed himself, he is get- 
ting ready for the cold again. He has 
just been appointed to succeed the late 
Mark Howe as the official biographer 
of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes—an 
enterprise that at the very least should 
win him a deservedly larger audience 
than Security Interests ever could, 


PROBATE 
Taking Dacey Off the Hook 


The path to fame and fortune seemed 
bramble-free for Estate Planner Nor- 
man F. Dacey, 59, when his book How 
to Avoid Probate! hit the bestseller lists 
in 1966. But as sales of Probate climbed 
to more than 700,000, Dacey’s troubles 
mounted too, The American Bar Asso- 
ciation took potshots at Probate, which 
sandwiches 310 pages of do-it-yourself 
legal forms with a few slices of advice 
and terrifying examples of the costs of 
probating an estate. Charging unlawful 
practice of law, the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association took legal action, 
which resulted in a $250 fine or 30- 
day jail sentence for Dacey and an 
injunction against sale or distribution 
of Probate in the state. 

Dacey’s lawyers appealed, but last Oc- 
tober New York's Appellate Division 
upheld the lower court. In his lone dis- 
sent, Appellate Justice Harold A, Ste- 
vens wrote; “At most, the book as- 
sumes to offer general advice on 
common problems,” and therefore was 
not an attempt to practice law. More- 
over, said Stevens, the court's order 
was a violation of Dacey’s right to free 
speech. Late last month New York's 
highest tribunal, the Court of Appeals, 
held 6 to | that Justice Stevens was 
right, voided Dacey’s fine and abol- 
ished the ban. Said Dacey, who brought 
a $1,500,000 libel action against the 
Florida bar last week for damaging 
statements in a bar Journal article: “The 
New York charge was nothing less than 
a conspiracy against me. As far as I'm 
concerned, the case is far from over.” 
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SCULPTURE 


Evaporating Environments 

For last October's Manhattan sculp- 
ture festival, Artist Claes Oldenburg 
hired two professional gravediggers to 
shovel out a coffin-sized hole in Cen- 
tral Park, then fill it up again. Olden- 
burg thereupon solemnly proclaimed the 
result a buried, invisible sculpture. Last 
month it was time for the West Coast's 
retort. At Los Angeles’ Century City, 
three young artists constructed a sculp- 
ture that disappeared slowly before the 
spectators’ eyes, vanishing without a 
trace within 24 hours. The form: a 
110-ft.-long, 15-ft.-wide, 22-in.-high lab- 
yrinth. The material: dry ice, shaped 
into blocks and costing $1,200, which 
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ORR, GEROWITZ & HAMROL AT WORK 
From ziggurat to marshmallows. 





was contributed by a subsidiary of 
Union Oil as part of an outdoor show 
of more permanent pieces. 

Far from turning a cold shoulder, 
the public responded so enthusiastically 
that last week the disappearing-environ- 
mentalists were summoned back for a 
return engagement. This time the art- 
ists built nine pyramids out of 20 tons 
of dry-ice blocks over a period of three 
days. By the time the last was up, the 
first had already evaporated from its 
original ziggurat perfection down to a 
jumble of tipsy marshmallow forms. 

To create their disappearing environ- 
ments, Lloyd Hamrol, 30, Eric Orr, 30, 
and Judy Gerowitz, 28, donned white 
jump suits, white gloves and white 
sneakers. As Orr explained: “Making 
the sculpture is just as important—in 
fact, the same thing—as the art work it- 
self.” Visitors could join in the esthetic 
experience by meandering between the 
smoking pylons of art. “What makes it 
so weird,” said one visitor with a shiv- 
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er of delight, “is that you can't see 
your feet through the vapor.” “What 
makes it so wild.” mused another, “is 
that a combination of art and ice in- 
eluctably becomes arce.” 


PAINTING 
Return to the Challenge 


No matter what school of painting 
happened to be ascendant in the U.S. 
during the postwar years, a small num- 
ber of good painters continued to paint 
realistically. In most cases, their can- 
vases reflected the prevailing mode. 
When abstract expressionism was in its 
heyday, such figurative painters as the 
late David Park and Richard Dieben- 
korn employed the smeary technique 
and turbulent palette commonly asso- 
ciated with Pollock and De Kooning. 
In the current era of cool, disengaged 
pop and hard-edge abstraction, a hardy 
band of realists has developed a cool, 
precise, in fact almost surgical style. 

The most powerful exponents at the 
moment are Alfred Leslie and Philip 
Pearlstein (see color opposite). Both are 
former abstract expressionists. Pearl- 
stein, 43, is a shy, bespectacled native 
of Pittsburgh who studied at Carnegie 
Tech, painted signs for the infantry in 
World War II and moved to New York 
in 1949, Not until a decade later, while 
sketching the ruins of Rome on a Ful- 
bright in 1958-59, did he rediscover 
the joys of literally recording reality. 
Since 1962, his paintings of models, 
male and female, standing, sitting or 
lving in unglamorous poses round about 
his studio, have won well-nigh unan- 
imous critical acclaim. 

Some gallerygoers are disgruntled by 
the way Pearlstein details every sagging 
muscle and bulging abdomen, but the 
artist does it because he is fascinated 
with the way the folds and hollows 
flow into abstract compositions. “I'm 
not painting people,” he maintains, and 
to emphasize this, lets the edge of his 
large-scale canvas lop off hands, heads 
or feet. “I'm dealing with what you 
see, how you see and how you depict 
what you see. The more you stare at 
something, the more it fills your whole 
field of vision.” 

Magnifying Fact. Al Leslie, 40, is, 
if possible, even more concerned with 
making his paintings fill the viewer's 
whole field of vision. The 9-ft. by 6-ft 
portraits, mostly of naked women, 
which he executes in steely tones, have 
an unnerving frontality arising from the 
fact that Leslie’s brush goes beyond 
what the naked eye would see. He cun- 
ningly divides his figures into four sec- 
tions, then paints head, chest, abdomen 
and thighs separately, each viewed from 
eye level. He elevates his models on plat- 
forms, or for self-portraits, uses a male 
model posing in his clothes. 

“IT use this device to magnify the 
fact that the viewer is being confronted 
with another human being,” explains 
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LESLIE 
Real abstract. 


Leslic. A slight, loquacious. onetime 
physical-culture enthusiast from The 
Bronx, he abandoned a successful ca- 
reer as an abstractionist in 1960  be- 
cause “modern art had, in a_ sense, 
killed figure painting. Painting the fig- 
ure had become the most challenging 
subject an artist could undertake.” 

Leslie obviously means his portraits 
to be as challenging to others as the 
act of painting them is for him. His 
own self-portrait is a mixture of hones- 
ty and defiance. “If a person stands in 
front of you,” he points out, “with his 
hands in his pockets and his shirt open, 
someone can stick a knife in his stom- 
ach.” Thanks to Leslie's technical mas- 
tery, the painting captures both his sul- 
len antagonism toward the world and, 
at the same time, makes him look as in- 
nocent and as vulnerable as any of 
Pearlstein’s coldly viewed nudes. 


PEARLSTEIN 
Field to fill. 
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4 
THE HARD EDGE 
Not a wart or a wrinkle escapes the power 
ful brush of Alfred Leslie in his 9-ft.-high 
self-portrait in working dress 
Philip Pearlstein portrays his bulgy, slouch- 
ing “Models in the Studio: One Standing 
with similar cool professtonaiism 
' 
4 










Funny. 


You dont look 
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Ah, but don’t let our disguise fool you. 

Any time you’re on a Pan Am*Jet Clipper? you’re dining 
out with Maxim’s of Paris. The same Maxim’s you'll find 
along Rue Royale in Paris. 

The same Maxim’s that dreams up the finest 
international menu that ever got off the ground. 
Plan to fly First-Class President Special. 

Or Rainbow Economy. Either way, you can 
go just about anywhere in the world. 

And you'll know you’re flying the very best 
there is: the world’s most experienced airline. a 

Ask a Pan Am Travel Agent to make World's most 

. ° ° expenenced aurhne 
your reservations. And make it dinner for two. 


Pan Am makes the going great. 











From downtown Cleveland to airport in half the time 


5:20 


Downtown 


The frequent complaint of air trav- zi 
elers—that it takes longer to get to WW 
the airport than to fly—will soon be 
a thing of the past in Cleveland, Ohio. 
With completion later this year of a 
four-mile-long addition, the steel rail 
lines of the Cleveland Transit System 
will link downtown Terminal Tower 
with Cleveland’s Hopkins Airport. 









Even at rush hour, the 11-mile trip 
will take only 22 minutes. Planned 
express runs may cut the time a little 
more. However, 22 minutes is less 
than half the time it often takes a 
motorist to battle through traffic and 
stoplights to the airport. 

Air-conditioned, 80-passenger cars will 
serve this rapid transit line. Passen- § 
gers arriving at the underground ter- § 
minal at the airport will use escalators 
to get to the airline departure gates. 
Bethlehem supplied the steel rails for 
the transit system airport extension, 
Bethlehem furnishes many kinds of 
steel... forautomobiles, trucks, buses, 


and railroad 
cars; and for th 
building high- ial ny 
ways, airports, 
bridges, and 
terminals. ia 


Airport 








BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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PACKERS’ STARR SCORING WINNING TD AGAINST DALLAS 
Familiar faces in the mirror. 


SPORT 


FOOTBALL 
And Now the Super Bowl 


Jimmy (“the Greek”) Snyder never 
played pro football. He has only seen 
one game this year, and if he so much 
as said hello to a pro coach or player, 
somebody would probably call a cop. 
Jimmy the Greek is an oddsmaker— 
one of those faceless fellows who set a 
betting line on pro games for bookies 
and their clients. 

Last week Jimmy announced his line 
for next Sunday's Super Bowl between 
the N.P.L.’s Green Bay Packers and 
the A.F.L.’s Oakland Raiders. The Pack- 
ers—by 14. He gave Green Bay two 
points each for superior quarterbacking, 
pass receiving, line play and linebacking, 
plus four points for pass defense and 
three for “intangibles” (meaning Coach 
Vinnie Lombardi), minus one for inferi- 
or place-kicking. “The Packers will play 
a conservative first quarter,” predicted 
Jimmy. “But Lombardi’s game plan for 
the second half should be something. 
That’s when the Raiders will be in real 
trouble.” 

Pretty Cool at 49 Below. Some ex- 
perts would argue that 14 points is an 
awful lot against an Oakland club that 
bulldozed to a 13-1 record and clob- 
bered Houston 40-7 to win the A.F.L. 
championship, Particularly since the ag- 
ing Packers were anything but invinci- 
ble (record: 9-4-1) during the regular 
season. Ah, but when the money is on 
the line, there is still no tougher team 
in all of sport. Two weeks ago, the Pack- 
ers whipped a young, aggressive Los 
Angeles Rams club 28-7 to win the 
N.F.L.’s Western Conference title, and 
last week they subdued the stubborn 
Dallas Cowboys 21-17 to capture their 
third straight league championship. 

The victory over Dallas was a typi- 
cal Packer production fashioned out of 
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both guts and guile. The thermometer 
in Green Bay stood at 13 below zero, 
and a 1S-m.p.h. wind created a “chill 
factor” equivalent to 49 below. Packer 
Quarterback Bart Starr was forced to 
eat the ball cight times because his re- 
ceivers were unable to cut properly on 
the icy field (something the CBS TV 
cameras never showed). Yet in the-last 
5 min., us Dallas led 17-14, Starr cool- 
ly, carefully marched his team 69 yds., 
then took the ball across himself in the 
final 16 sec. for the touchdown that 
earned the Packers nearly $10,000 a 
man and a crack at still another $15,000 
in the Super Bowl. 

That kind of money is no less an in- 
centive for the Oakland Raiders, of 
course—and in their techniques, talent 
and toughness, Coach Johnny Rauch’s 
Raiders bear a strong resemblance to 
those fellows the Packers see when they 
shave in the morning. Like the Pack- 
ers, the Raiders are essentially a run- 
ning ballclub: in Halfback Pete Ba- 
naszak and Fullback Hewritt Dixon, 
Oakland has two long-striding, fat-foot- 
ed runners who closely resemble Green 
Bay's Donny Anderson and Chuck Mer- 
cein. Against Houston, Dixon rambled 
for 144 yds., and Banaszak gained 116. 

Since they are unlikely to find much 
outside running room against Green 
Bay's rugged corner linebackers, Dave 
Robinson and Lee Roy Caffey, the Raid- 
ers are expected to concentrate on trap 
plays up the middle—hoping to catch 
the Packers’ hard-charging defensive 
linemen out of position. Key man in 
the success or failure of Oakland's run- 
ning game is Gene Upshaw, a 6-ft. 5- 
in,, 255-Ib. rookie from Texas A. & I. 
who is already regarded as one of the 
best running guards in pro ball. 





RAIDERS’ LAMONICA SCRAMBLING AGAINST HOUSTON 





Not that the Raiders can’t pass. With 
220 completions in 425 attempts, Quar- 
terback Daryle Lamonica is the A.F.L.’s 
No. | passer and its Player of the 
Year, Lamonica can throw the ball even 
farther than Green Bay's Starr, but 
against the Packers’ superb secondary, 
he probably will settle for short 
“swings,” “look-ins” and “square-outs” 
to Fullback Dixon, Flanker Pete Bi- 
letnikoff and Tight End Billy Cannon, a 
converted halfback who is a threat to 
go all the way any time. 

Jimmy the Conservative. Green 
Bay’s great advantage over Oakland is 
on defense. The Packer “front four,” 
led by All-Pro End Willie Davis, is one 
of the strongest in  history—although 
the Raiders boast some fearsome pass 
rushers of their own, notably Tackle 
Tom Keating, a 247-pounder who runs 
40 yds, in 5.3 sec. in his football gear 
Therein lies a certain danger. Confident 
of this rush, Oakland’s cocky corner- 
backs have developed the habit of play- 
ing Opposing pass receivers extremely 
tight to cut off the short pass, assuming 
that there won't be a long one. It is a tac- 
tic that could backfire against Oakland, 
considering the caliber of the Packers’ 
offensive blockers. If Quarterback Starr 
gets the protection he needs to throw 
the bomb to such adept maneuverers 
as Split End Boyd Dowler and Flanker 
Carroll Dale, Jimmy the Greek could 
turn out to be a conservative. 


So There, Socrates 

It was only fitting that the last day 
of an upset-filled college football sea- 
son should be filled with upsets. The 
only game that went according to the 
polls was the Rose Bowl, and even that 
took a remarkable performance by All- 
America Halfback O. J. Simpson (who 
carried the ball 25 times for 128 yds. 
and two touchdowns) before top-ranked 
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IS THERE... 


Only 
IF YOU CARE 


Who cares if he's up to his 
neck in a rice paddy, six thou- 
sand miles from home? 

Who cares what he does, 
when his ship comes in to that 
teeming foreign port? 

You care, when you give to 
USO. Because USO is there, 
bringing the grateful hand- 
clasp from home to faraway 
places. Bringing entertain- 
ment and laughter to our lone- 
liest outposts. Offering a 
choice of conduct in over- 
crowded cities and camp 
towns here and overseas. 
Know a better way to say 
you're grateful to them, for 
helping to safeguard you? Re- 
member, civilian-supported 
USO depends entirely on your 


contribution to your local 
United Fund or Community 


Chest. Give, because 
USO is there, only if 
you care! 


AN 
@ 








BRYANT (RIGHT) CONGRATULATING STALLINGS 
Throwing the Bible at Bear. 


Southern Cal could eke out a 14-3 vic- 
tory over a stubborn band of soph- 
omores from Indiana. In the Sugar 
Bowl, thrice-beaten, unranked Louisiana 
State spotted unbeaten, No. 6-ranked 
Wyoming a 13-0 halftime lead, then 
bounced back to win 20-13. In the Or- 
ange Bowl, No. 3-ranked Oklahoma beat 
No. 2-ranked Tennessee 26-24. The 
most startling upset of all came in the 
Cotton Bowl at Dallas, where Texas 
A. & M.—a team that lost almost as 
many games (four) as it won (six) dur- 
ing the regular season—upended fa- 
vored (by seven points), No. 8-ranked 
Alabama 20-16. 

Shades of Plato and Socrates! Head 
coach of the Texas Aggies is lanky 
Gene Stallings, 32, who played end on 
the last A. & M. team to win a South- 
west Conference championship, the 
1956 squad that was coached by Paul 
('Bear”) Bryant, 54—who currently, of 
course, is head coach at Alabama. 
What's more. Stallings was Bryant's as- 
sistant: for seven seasons at Alabama 
before he took over at A. & M. in 1965 
Like Bear, he talks in a soft drawl, and 
his Bible is a notebook filled with “ev 
erything I've heard Coach Bryant say 
in the 13 years I've Known him.” 

The pupil was tactfully restrained 
when he beat his old teacher last week 
—und the teacher took the defeat in 
stride. Marching over to the A. & M 
bench. Bryant hoisted Stallings onto 
his shoulders and paraded him around 
the sidelines. 


AUTO RACING 
Wee Jimmy’s Wee Bomb 


The machine is minuscule: 21 in. 
long by 27 in. wide. and only 370 Ibs. 
But listen to it hum. Bolted into a frag- 
ile frame of piping and Plexiglas. it 
generates 330 h.p.. sounds like a Dixie- 
land band, and last week propelled Scot- 
land's Jimmy Clark, 31 (Time cover, 
July 9, 1965), to a record average speed 





of 107 m.p.h. in the South African 
Grand Prix, his 25th Grand Prix victo 
ry—breaking the alltime career record 
set by Argentina’s now-retired Juan 
Manuel Fangio. 

Like the other Clark victories, this 
one was scored in a Lotus. one of 
those creations of British Designer Col- 
in Chapman that have made such proud 
marques as Ferrari and Maserati also- 
rans on the Grand Prix circuit. In place 
of the familiar old Coventry Climax en- 
gine (originally designed to power a 
fire-engine water pump), the Lotus 49 
boasts a brand-new V-8 Ford-Cosworth 
engine that may well give Ford a Grand 
Prix championship to go with the victo- 
ries it has already won at Indianapolis, 
Le Mans and on the stock-car circuit 
Constructed mainly of aluminum, with 
a single-plane crankshaft (instead of the 
usual V-8 two-plane shaft) that permits 
a simplified exhaust system, the engine 
took a year and a half to develop, and 
can actually be tuned, if desired, to put 
out as many as 420 horses. 

So powerful is the new engine and 
so light the Lotus chassis (total weight. 
with engine: 1,102 Ibs.) that A. J. Foyt. 
last year’s Indy 500 winner (in a Ford- 
powered special), says: “I wouldn't be 
caught dead in it: and if I ever did get 
in it, [| probably would be.” Britain's 
Graham Hill, who drove another Lotus 
49 to second place in the 204-mi. South 
African Grand Prix, says: “You have 
to keep tabs on the car. You can't let 
it get away from you.” 

Clark himself admits that “the corner- 
ing is not yet what I'd like it to be.” 
and says that if the engine is tuned too 
high, “you get wheelspin even at 6,000 
rp.m. in top gear.” Still, shrugs Jim, 
who has never had a serious shunt, “I 
don't see any special danger in the car 
— insofar as danger is up to me.” 





CLARK & LOTUS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Minuscule but muscular. 
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Find another car 
under $2,000 that has 


all that the Renault 10 has, 
and well buy it for you. 


We believe the Renault 10 gives 


for 
any other car 


you more 


‘And the fact that 
introduced it, 


soared since we 


your 


mone 


sale 


y than 


} 
nave 


leads us to believe that quite a 


few people agree. 


more 1967 
Renaults. 

But if 
ve offer this 





We 
Renaults than 


sold 72 


1966 


some doubters remain, 
challenge: 


Find another car under $2,000 


that has all that the Renault 


10 


has, and we'll buy it for you 


The Renault 10 has, 
as standard equipment: 


1-wheel disc brakes 


Dise brakes take 


better than drum brakes 


nave 


speed, 


long been use d 
super-priced automobiles 


1 doors instead of 2 


You don't have to fight the front 
seat to get to the back seat 


$5 miles per gallon 


Some 


Contoured seats that 
recline for sleeping 


P) 


is 18 other positions for 


you're not sleeping 


super 


hard braking 


They 


people say they get more. 





Engine weight over the 
drive wheels 


drive 
and i 








bears down 


wheels bear down 


ice because the er 


on them 


Turning circle of 30 feet 





fou can mak 
clean sweep 


e most 


u-turn 


1-wheel independent 
suspension 


affecting 





the 


heel moves up or down 


all 


her 


wheels. So when one wheel hits 
a bump, only one gets bumped. 
The other 3 kee p the car and you 


going in a level position. 





i-speed synchromesh 
transmission 
This matches the speeds of the 
engineand transmission toallow 
the gears to mesh easily. Which 
makes shifting a lot easier on 
you and your transmission. 











Replaceable 
wet cylinder sleeves 
When the cylinders wear out in 
a conventional engine, the whole 


engine has to be pulled out and 
rebored. Sometimes it pays to 
buy a new car. But Reni vult 





piston moves 
wet sleeve. If 
ears out, you can 





a new 


putin 
easily and inexpensively. 


one 


Sealed liquid cooling system 
with expansion tank 
Water-cooled ¢ are much 
quieter than air-cooled engines. 
However, water and anti-freeze 
ean frequently overflow. But 
Renault's water-cooling system 
has an expansion tank to keep 

the overflow from escaping. 


gines 














5 main-bearing engine 


Instead of three bearings sup- 








to unload the trunk and get 


everything dirty. 


porting the crar ft, we have 
five. (As many as most V-8’s.) 





Special vents for 


L tor 11 cubic foot trunk capacity 
draft-free ventilation 


We're not the biggest in this de- 
partment, but neither are we the 
: The smallest only has 
feet, which is about as 
much space as we have behind 
our back seat alone 


You can get 
with the wir 
incidentally, 


lenty of fresh air 
ows shut. Which, 
shuts out noise. 






Rack and pinion steering 


Eliminates play in the steering Hi 1of 85 
its a top speed of 55 
2-speed hot-water heater —— —— : j 
and dual defroster That's pretty surprising consid- 


ng the mileage we get 
hot 


en- 


Our heater uses the same 
water that circulates in the 
rine. So our heater heats 
and produces a m¢ 
erature th 


Unique warranty 
‘ : 12 months unlimited mileage. 

e even temp- 

y air-type heater 








ian Price — Under $2,000 
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get a flat you don't have ' wy 





15 inch wheel 
Most economy cars have 13 
Our larger wheel makes 
fewer revolutions to go the same 
distance. Which saves rubber. 
Which saves money 





less. 





Spare tire not in trunk 
If you 
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THERE ARE 
TWO THINGS YOU 
CAN DO ABOUT 


THE HIGHER 
COST OF POSTAGE 
THESE DAYS. 


1, Buy a Pitney-Bowes mail scale for your busi- 
ness. It's unfailingly accurate. That means it never 
makes a mistake, so you always know what the 
right postage is. Never overpay. That’s even more 
important now that first-class rates are up to 6¢ an 
ounce and airmail to 10¢ 


2. And a Pitney-Bowes postage me 
exact amount of postage neces You'll never be 

1 the position of having to t 6¢ starnps on a 
10¢ airmail letter and you won't have to go to the 
ce for stamps every day; with the Pitney 
Bowes postage meter you just print the exact amount 
of postage directly on your envelope or on tape for 
parcels. The postage meter has an accumulative 
counter, too, so you can tell Uncle Sam just how 
much postage you spent during the year. It keeps 
you from overtaxing yourself. 
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AIR POLLUTION 
Tightening Exhaust Control 


Motor vehicles account for an esti- 
mated 60% of the pollutants that con- 
laminate the nation’s atmosphere. To 
combat this growing menace, Congress 
empowered Health, Education and Wel- 
tare Secretary John W. Gardner to limit 
such pollutants. As a result automobile 
manufacturers have installed exhaust 
controls on 1968 model cars. To meet 
this year’s HEW standards, the new con- 
trol devices must reduce the emission of 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide, 
Major sources of automotive pollution, 
by 60° and 50% respectively. But even 
this improvement will be more than 
counterbalanced as the number of U.S. 
cars increases each year. Faced with that 
fact, Gardner last week proposed even 
tighter standards for 1970. 

Gardner's proposals call for an elim- 
ination of 77% of the hydrocarbons 
and 68% of the carbon monoxide re- 
leased through an automobile’s exhaust 
pipe. How close has U.S. industry come 
to producing a device that would sat- 
isfy the proposed 1970 standards? At 
least One control system, said Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall last week, has 
shown that “technology already exists 
that can be adapted to the internal-com- 
bustion engine to meet the air-pollution 
standards proposed for it.” 

Within Limits. The new device, now 
undergoing tests by the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines, is called an 
exhaust-manifold reactor, Developed by 
Du Pont over the past two years, the 
reactor system would replace the regu- 
lar manifold unit on U.S. vehicles. It 
consists of two 44-in. by 22-in. alloy- 
coated stainless-steel cylinders that fit 
over the sides of a standard V-8 en- 
gine. (Only one reactor is required for 
a six-cylinder model.) As high-temper- 
ature exhaust gases flow into the reac- 
tors, air is blown into them by a small 
pump, causing a more complete burn- 
ing of the fumes. Reduced in hydro- 
carbons and carbon monoxide as a re- 
sult, the vapors are then piped out 
through the car’s conventional exhaust 
system. 

Tests of the device, conducted at the 
bureau's Bartlesville, Okla., petroleum 
research center, will continue through 
July. Thus far, they have demonstrated 
that the reactor can cut automotive hy- 
drocarbon exhaust to less than 70 parts 
per million, compared with an average 
of 900 p.p.m. in exhaust from cars une- 
quipped with pollution-control units. 
Carbon monoxide has been reduced to 
less than .7% of the total exhaust from 
a car equipped with the reactor. Both 
figures are well within the 1970 stan- 
dards proposed last week. Nonetheless, 
said one Du Pont official, the unit is 
far from commercially feasible. Yet to 
come: additional testing, reduction of 
the reactor’s size, and selection of low- 
cost durable materials. 
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IKEYA 
View from the water tower. 


ASTRONOMY 


Another for the Amateurs 

Hunched at the eyepiece of his tele- 
scope early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 29 in the Japanese city of Hama- 
matsu, Kaoru Ikeya suddenly grew 
tense. He had spotted an unfamiliar 
blob of light in the constellation of 
Ophiuchus. Five minutes later, 240 
miles away in Kochi, Tsutomu Seki lo- 
cated the same strange object. Both 
checked their star maps, then hurriedly 
mounted their bicycles and pedaled furi- 
ously to the nearest telegraph office. 
There they dispatched the word to the 
Tokyo Astronomical Observatory. In- 
credibly, the same two amateur astron- 
omers who had independently but al- 
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SEKI 
Warmth from a hair dryer. 





most simultaneously discovered 1965's 
famous and brilliant Ikeya-Seki comet 
had discovered another. 

Notified by the Tokyo observatory, 
scientists at the Central Bureau for As- 
tronomical Telegrams at the Smithso- 
mian Astrophysical Observatory in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., announced the existence 
of the new comet. It was the 14th dis- 
covered during 1967, one more than the 
previous vearly record of 13. In honor 
of the discoverers, the Smithsonian 
named it Ikeya-Seki 1967n (the 14th let- 
ter in the alphabet), The new Ikeya- 
Seki. the Smithsonian reported, had a 
brightness of only the ninth magnitude 
and would gradually fade away without 
becoming visible to the naked eye. 

Mad About Craters. The celestial 
find brought new honors to Ikeva, 24, 
and Seki, 37, each of whom has now 
discovered five comets that are wholly 
or partially named after him. Ikeya be- 
came obsessed with astronomy in jun- 
ior high school, where he had an op- 
portunity to peer through a small 
telescope one night and saw the craters 
of the moon and the rings of Saturn. 
“I was so excited,” he recalls, “that I 
couldn't sleep nights and would stay out- 
doors staring at the stars. My mother 
was convinced that I had gone mad 
and talked of taking me to a doctor.” 

After graduation from high school 
in 1959, Ikeya got a job at a piano facto- 
ry, where he is now a key polisher and 
earns $72.22 per month—enough to 
leave $6 per month for astronomy ex- 
penses after he contributes to the sup- 
port of his mother and five brothers 
and sisters. Constructing his own 6- 
and 8-in. telescopes, Ikeya began scan- 
ning the sky in 1962 and discovered 
his first comet the following year. 

Electric Slippers. Seki began his ca- 
reer by making a telescope from an 
old magnifying glass and a lens he 
found in his father’s pawnshop. He was 
stunned by the sight of craters when 
he first turned his telescope on the 
moon, and has been star-struck ever 
since. Beginning his observations in 
1950, he patiently peered through a va- 
riety of homemade telescopes for clev- 
en years without finding anything new. 
He was on the verge of surrendering 
and concentrating on his $150-per- 
month job as guitar instructor when he 
spotted his first new comet in the con- 
stellation of Leo in 1962. 

Both Ikeya and Seki have managed 
to overcome the main discomfort of 
their observations, the bitter midwinter 
chill. Seki uses a portable hair dryer to 
keep his hands from turning numb and 
wears electric slippers to keep his feet 
warm. After observing from an exposed 
rooftop platform for several years, Ike- 
ya was rescued by his neighbors. De- 
lighted by the honor that Ikeya had 
brought Hamamatsu with his discovery 
of Ikeya-Seki 1965, they raised $400 
to convert an abandoned water tower 
into an observation dome near his two- 
room house. From this vantage point, 
snug and warm, Hamamiatsu’s hero dis- 
covered Ikeya-Seki 1967n. 
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SURGERY 


Cape Town’s Second 

Like most South Africans, regardless 
of color and social status, Clive Haupt 
was stirred by Louis Washkansky’s heart 
transplant. When Washkansky died, 
Garment Worker Haupt, 24, said to a 
neighbor: “I hope the next transplant 
succeeds.” If the statement was obvious 
and unremarkable then, it soon gained 
poignancy. For the next transplant in- 
volved Haupt’s own heart. 

While Surgeon Christiaan N. Bar- 
nard was visiting the U.S, during Christ- 
mas week, he got reports from Cape 
Town that the patient next in line for 
a transplant, Philip Blaiberg, 58, was 
getting weaker. Several coronary occlu- 
sions had compelled Blaiberg to give 
up his practice as a dentist and caused 
irreparable damage to his heart, which 
was steadily failing. On Dr. Barnard’s 
return, the transplant team at Groote 
Schuur Hospital was ready. So was 
Blaiberg, who insisted that he wanted 
the next transplant even when Barnard 
told him of Washkansky’s death. But 
where would the heart come from? And 
would it come soon enough for a man 
who was clearly going downhill? 

Color & Consent. It was a hot New 
Year's Day when Clive Haupt and his 
bride of three months went with friends 
to Fish Hoek Beach. Haupt played pick- 
up rugby, then lay down to rest. Sud- 
denly a friend called that Haupt was 
ill, with frothy blood coming from his 
mouth. From a local hospital, he was 
shuttled fast to the better-equipped Vic- 
toria Hospital, where doctors concluded 
that he had sulfered a stroke—a mas- 
sive brain hemorrhage. They saw little 
hope that he could survive. But since 
Haupt had apparently been fit, his heart 
was probably in good condition, so they 
telephoned the surgeons at Groote 


etal 


- 


Schuur, who did not 
“Bring him in.” 

Dr. Barnard now had a delicate prob- 
lem. Haupt was of a complicated racial 
mixture (part white, part Bantu, part 
Malay, perhaps even part Hottentot) 
that is classified as “Colored” under 
South Africa’s race laws. Dr. Barnard 
asked Blaiberg whether he would ob- 
ject to receiving a Colored man’s heart. 
No, replied the desperate patient—who, 
like Washkansky, happened to be Jew- 
ish. Then the surgeons had to get con- 
sent from Haupt’s next of kin. His 
wife Dorothy collapsed when she was 
told he could not survive. To protect 
themselves, the doctors asked Haupt's 
mother. Widowed three years ago (her 
husband died of a stroke), she agreed 
to donate her son’s heart. 

While Haupt lingered through the 
night, pathologists and hematologists 
compared his blood type and cells with 
Blaiberg’s. By a 12-to-1 chance, both 
had type B, Rh-positive. Droplets of 
serum containing Haupt’s white cells 
were pipetted onto dime-size disks in a 
plastic tray, each disk containing a cell- 
reagent preparation, The intensity of 
the reactions on different disks was not- 
ed, and compared with those already 
obtained from Blaiberg’s cells. The cells, 
concluded Pathologist Martinus C. Bo- 
tha, were a fairly good match, Not 
identical—that is impossible—but sim- 
ilar enough to suggest that Blaiberg’s 
rejection mechanism would not react 
too strongly against a transplant. 

No Shock. It fell to Dr. Raymond 
Hoffenberg, the duty doctor at Groote 
Schuur at the time, to assess Haupt's 
condition and his chances of survival. 
Hoflenberg concluded that even if ex- 
treme measures were used to support 
breathing, the patient could not live 
long. He lay in a deepening coma. When 
Haupt’s heart stopped, it was Dr. Hot- 


hesitate to say 


no ” 





BLAIBERG & WIFE 
“We are going where we have been before.” 


fenberg who certified that he was legal- 
ly dead. That came at 10:35 a.m. Tues- 
day. One group of surgeons began to 
remove Haupt’s heart. In the operating 
room where Washkansky had received 
his transplant other surgeons had Pa- 
tient Blaiberg almost ready. 

At 11:30 a.m. they opened his chest 
and made the necessary connections to 
a heart-lung machine to supply oxy- 
genated blood to his body (except the 
heart) and brain. Then they removed 
his heart. In its place, Dr. Barnard in- 
stalled Haupt’s heart, using essentially 
the same technique as in Washkansky’s 
case (Time, Dec. 15), There was, how- 
ever, a different atmosphere. The 30- 
man team of surgeons, physicians and 
nurses were less tense. As Barnard put 
it: “We are not going into the un- 
known—we are going where we have 
been before.” Another difference was 
encouraging. The transplanted heart be- 
gan beating spontaneously when it was 
hooked into Blaiberg’s circulation, need- 
ing no electric shock to start it. 

The operation, to the time Blaiberg’s 
chest was closed, took five hours. When 
he regained full consciousness next 
morning, his first words were: “I'm 
thirsty. Please give my regards to my 
wife.” Almost immediately Blaiberg was 
moved to a new hospital wing where, 
to guard him against an infection such 
as that which killed Washkansky, he 
was as isolated as antiseptic ingenuity 
could make him. Doctors and nurses en- 
tering his room had first to undress in 
one antechamber, then scrub, then mask 
and robe themselves in sterile garments. 
Warned by experience that they might 
have overtreated Patient Washkansky, 
the doctors were giving Blaiberg fewer 
immunosuppressive drugs and in small- 
er doses. “Perhaps we treated the last 
patient too early for rejection,” Dr. Bar- 
nard said. “We are not going to make 
the same mistake again.” Four days 
after the transplant, the doctors could 
see no sign of either infection or a rejec- 





BARNARD AFTER OPERATION 
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tion reaction. Blaiberg’s condition was 
better than Washkansky’s had been at 
the same stage, with good circulation 
and all organ functions returning to- 
ward normal. He was eating well, and 
making small talk. Said Barnard; “I 
would say he is definitely going to live 
longer than he would without the opera- 
tion. I cannot say how many months 
or how many years, but he will live a 
much more comfortable life than be- 
fore. This is going very well and I am 
very glad of it.” 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Flu in the East 

Back in balmy July, when most peo- 
ple were concentrating on keeping cool 
rather than keeping well, Surgeon Gen- 
eral William H. Stewart of the Public 
Health Service predicted that winter 
would bring a heavy wave of flu to the 
eastern half of the nation, He was right, 
and then some. Last week an influenza- 
like ailment had thousands of people 
moaning, barking, wheezing and groan- 
ing in at least 30 states east of the 
Rockies, Health officials in New York 
and at the National Communicable Dis- 
ease Center in Atlanta conceded, after 
weeks of hedging, that the outbreak 
had reached epidemic proportion. 

Month Early. Surgeon General Stew- 
art's predictions of a major outbreak 
of the Asian (A-2) strain of flu: virus 
were based on the cyclical and some- 
what self-defeating nature of the dis- 
ease—those infected one year are usual- 
ly immune to the virus the next. The 
more infected, the more who become 
immune. Last winter the flu was strong- 
est in the Western. states, while the 
East, which went through its last major 
outbreak two winters ago, suffered rel- 
atively little. Immunity to influenza vi- 
ruses built up west of the Rockies and 
dwindled elsewhere. 

Even so, the current outbreak began 
in October—a month ahead of sched- 
ule—in Michigan. In the weeks preced- 
ing Christmas, it spread to eight other 
states, creeping as far south as Florida. 
In one Alabama county, 7,000 persons 
went to their doctors with flulike symp- 
toms. In Ohio, 40% of the students at 
one school were absent. Still, U.S. 
health officials refused to blame the 
wave of illness specifically on Asian 
flu. Weeks of lab testing are necessary 
before flu viruses can be isolated and 
identified. And the symptoms of Asian 
flu—three to four days of fever, cough- 
ing, sore throat, aches and pains—are 
also indicative of any number of respira- 
tory infections. 

Drift Capability. By last week, how- 
ever, laboratories had confirmed A-2 as 
the cause of illness in at least 15 states. 
Similar evidence mounted in 15 other 
states and Washington, D.C. In New 
York City, deaths due to pneumonia, 
often flu-related, rose to 109 during the 
last week in December—a rise of 65% 
over the same week in 1966, Bedded 
down with the flu himself, the city’s 
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health commissioner, Dr. Edward 
O'Rourke, had expected the death toll 
to reach only 91 for the week. From 
London last week came reports that an 
A-2 epidemic had spread from Liv- 
erpool to London, playing havoc with 
Great Britain’s labor force and trebling 
the number of flu and pneumonia deaths 
during three weeks in December. 

The big question facing health offi- 
cials now: how effective will available 
vaccines be against this year’s A-2? Flu 
viruses have the exasperating capability 
to “drift” each year, changing char- 
acteristics to varying degrees and accret- 
ing new “armor” against existing vac- 
cines. So far, the virus “drift” does not 
appear significant. “Present influenza 
vaccines,” says the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center's Dr. Stephen Schoenbaum, 
“should afford adequate protection since 
they contain A-2 strains similar to the 
ones we have isolated.” 





MURRAY 
Dismal and dismaying. 


Stricken from the Record 

When Toronto's Dr. Gordon Murray 
announced that he had operated on 
seven paralyzed patients by cutting, 
shortening and rejoining their spinal 
cords, neurosurgeons were incredulous. 
How could he have succeeded where 
so many others, equally skilled, had 
failed? Last week Toronto General Hos- 
pital issued a dismal and dismaying 
report on Dr. Murray’s cases, A search 
of its records disclosed that in only 
one case had the spinal cord actually 
been cut, as Dr. Murray described. And 
this was not the case of Bertrand Proulx, 
whom Murray had exhibited at a fund- 
raising dinner (Time, Nov. 24). In fact, 
the hospital did not even know what 
had happened to this unidentified pa- 
tient since he returned to the U.S. As 
for Proulx and five others, said the hos- 
pital spokesman, they had had routine 
surgery for decompression of the spi- 
nal cord, followed by physiotherapy, 
with moderate benefit, as is usually seen 
in such cases. 


MILESTONES 


Divorced. Jean-Paul Belmondo, 34, 
the French cinema's favorite boogeyman 
(Breathless, The Thief of Paris); and El- 
odie Belmondo, 31: by mutual consent; 
after nine years of marriage, three chil- 
dren; in Paris. He charged her with “a 
guilty relationship with a friend in Swit- 
zerland” and she accused him of “cor- 
poral relations with a well-known ac- 
tress” (Ursula Andress’ best notice 
to date). 





Died. The Rt. Rev. Joost de Blank, 
59, former Anglican Archbishop of 
Cape Town; of a stroke; in London. Ar- 
riving in South Africa in 1957, the 
Dutch-born prelate raged against apart- 
heid, calling for an end to the govern- 
ment’s racist policies, opening his ca- 
thedral doors to all races, criticizing 
the Dutch Reformed Church for its fail- 
ure to denounce apartheid—all of which 
stirred an uproar that did not subside 
until he moved to London in 1963 as 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 


Died. Don Quinn, 67, creator of ra- 


dio’s old Fibber McGee and Molly 
show; of a heart attack; in Los An- 
geles. “"Tain’t funny, McGee,” said 


Molly to her roguish husband. Well, it 
was—so funny, in fact, that the line 
went into the language, and the nitter- 
ing, nattering couple at 79 Wistful Vista 
enjoyed one of the longest lives in ra- 
dio comedy, from 1935 to 1956, when 
they died a natural death. 


Died. Vincent Massey, 80, Actor Ray- 
mond’s elder brother, longtime Cana- 
dian diplomat and Governor-General 
from 1952 to 1959; of pneumonia; in 
London. A devoted nationalist in a di- 
vided land searching for identity, Mas- 
sey spent a lifetime at home and abroad 
championing the idea of Canada’s “Ca- 
nadianness”—a nation distinct from its 
U.S. good neighbor and Franco-British 
forefathers. In that cause, he gave an 
added dimension to the largely ceremo- 
nial office of Governor-General, using 
every ribbon-cutting, banquet, trip and 
state function to insist that “what we 
do should have a Canadian character. 
Nobody looks his best in somebody 
else’s clothes.” 


Died. Waddill Catchings. 88, Wall 
Street financier and spectacular loser 
in the 1929 crash; of a kidney infec- 
tion; in Pompano Beach, Fla. During 
the market madness of the 1920s, Catch- 
ings rose from a clerk to president of 
investment bankers Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.. sat on the boards of 29 com- 
panies, and in 1928 launched Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corp.—a mutual fund 
which cost its holders close to $300 mil- 
lion when the price plummeted from 
$232 to $1.75 per share. Catchings re- 
signed, later headed Muzak Corp, and 
retired last year as president of Con- 
cord Fund, Inc. 
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THE THEATER 





REPERTORY 
Song of the Lusitanian Bogey 








An artfully professional new reper- 
tory oup has now joined the U.S. 
theater: the Negro Ensemble Company 


Supple in motion, stoic in grief, satiric 
in temper, the all-Negro cast (five men, 
four women) turns Senge of the Lusita- 
nian Bogey, an atrabilious Peter Weiss 
tract on the evils of Portuguese colonial- 
ism, into a mimetic dance of pain, fury, 
death and anticipatory joy. For a troupe 
in its infancy, opening night at Man 
hattan’s St. Mark’s Playhouse off Broad- 
way marked a large stride toward the 


BOS GREENE 


NEGRO ENSEMBLE 
Supple in motion, stoic in grief. 


dream of Co-Founder Robert Hooks 
(Hallelujah, Baby!): “Vf in ten years we 
can compete with all the other com- 
panies in the country, I'll be satisfied.” 

The bogey that dominates the stage 
is an I1-ft. form sculpted out of assort- 
ed junk, an effigy caricaturing the god- 
head of white power as it might be 
conceived by the black African mind. 
The huge breadbox mouth flaps open 
to emit the platitudes of white domina- 
tion, the solace of the white man’s 
religion, the equity of the white man’s 
law. The cast play the colonizers of An- 
gola and the colonized interchangeably, 
singing Brechtian ditties that sardonical- 
ly mock the oppressors and vivify the 
laments of the oppressed 

The play consists of frightening, cru- 
el vignettes. A woman six months preg- 
nant is booted in the stomach and loses 
her baby. An Angolan Negro loses his 
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passbook, hence his job, hence his life. 
The pitiable wages of native contract la- 
borers are recorded, along with a drum- 
roll-call of industrial corporations that 
draw profits from the mines of Rhode- 
sia, Katanga and South Africa 

Writing well below his form in Marat 
Sade, Peter Weiss follows the first rule 
of the polemicist: never play fair. He has 
omitted a single, solitary act of mercy or 
justice on the part of his colonial admin- 
istrators. Even stage villains are not that 
consistent. The cast, however, infuses 
the evening with its own humanity. The 
unmasked joy with which they finally rip 
the bogey asunder is obviously not con- 
fined to a gesture of liberation in a Por- 
tuguese colony 

Philadelphia Lawyer. The economic 
muscle behind the Negro Ensemble 
Company is a $434,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant, but the igniting will and 
brainpower belong to a triumvirate who 
conceived the project and run the com- 
pany: Hooks, 30, Negro Playwright 
Douglas Turner Ward, 38, and Gerald 
Krone, 34, a white producer with a 
string of off-Broadway hits. “My 
thoughts were,” says Hooks, “producers 
will only hire a Negro for that special 
role. Yet there’s no reason why the 
part of a Philadelphia lawyer can't be 
played by a Negro if better 
actor than a white man.” 

The ensemble is more than just a the- 


he’s a 


ater. Its home, in a nondescript 34- 
story building on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side, is a honeycomb of work- 
shops intended to serve both experi- 


enced and fledgling actors, and would- 
be playwrights and directors. The goal 
of the ensemble’s activity is to speak to 
Negro audiences in a Negro idiom about 
the Negro situation—even at the risk 
of encouraging a kind of cultural sep 
aratism, “We've been very 
as ideological manifestoes go,” 
Ward, “but we are Negro oriented and 
we don’t apologize for that.” The ensem- 
ble has distributed beauty 
parlors, barbershops and small retailers 
in Harlem and Newark, offered tickets 
at a discount price of $1.50 in Negro 
areas. Ward has ordered 20 
night to be held for Negroes who show 
up on the spur of the moment at the 
box office. But talent has no color line 
The care and skill displayed in the pro- 
duction of Song of the Lusitanian 
Bogey is the firmest the en- 
semble has on future audiences—black 
and white alike 


St. Joan 


G. B. Shaw’s plays have taken his 
death badly. The scenes creak at the 
joints. The wit sputters more often than 
it fizzes. The characters seem alive from 
the neck up only. St. Joan has not 
been spared. In a conscientious but le- 
thargic revival at Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Center Repertory Theater, the play 
drones on like a college seminar la 


loose as far 
Says 
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beled “The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Nationalism, 1412-1431." In 
the title role, Diana Sands is earth- 
bound but never God-intoxicated, more 
of a common scold than an uncommon 
saint 

The theatrical problem of St. Joan 
is an immense credibility gap. At the 
heart of the play is a simple country 
maid who hears what she believes to be 
divine voices. Are they heavenly or hal- 
lucinatory? She secures access to 
France’s Dauphin (Edward Zang) and 
convinces him of her inspired mission to 
raise his nation from the mire of defeat 
and British occupation. She dons a sol- 
dier’s garb, leads the army to lift the 
siege at Orléans, and then crowns the 
Dauphin King in Rheims Cathedral. 

The Maid clearly has charisma, but 
how does Shaw indicate it? He has the 
other characters say several times: 





MARTHA SWOPE 





SANDS & ZANG 
Stressing the realist, scanting the mystic. 


“There’s something about the girl.” All 
the rest is left to the actress who plays 
Joan. She must make the audience be- 
lieve in the other characters’ phenome- 
nal belief in her. This, Diana Sands 
fails She stresses Joan the out- 
ward realist and scants Joan the inner 
mystic. Her voice can be heard, and a 
trifle too stridently, but her 
are mute 

Last 


to do 


“voices” 


year Diana Sands played the 
protagonist in Robert Lowell's Phaedra 
with Philadelphia’s Theater of the Liv- 
ing Arts and failed to be consumed by 
passion, as in Joan she fails to be con- 
sumed by faith. Like the founders of 
the Negro Ensemble, she has publicly 
deplored “the wall” most Negro per- 
formers face. With indubitable talent 
and spunk, she has proved that the 
wall can be scaled. Yet she is encourag- 
ing herself, or being encouraged, as a 
Negro, to attempt parts for which she 
currently lacks the size, range and ma- 
turity as an actress. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 
The Giant That Nobody Knows 


(See Cover} 

A tide of rising expectations in learn- 
ing is sweeping the U.S. At the turn 
of the century, universal grade-school 
education was considered a high enough 
achievement, as was a high school diplo- 
ma by World War II. Now the day is 
fast approaching when some form of 
college-level learning will be the nation- 
al norm—and the M.A. today carries 
little more prestige than the bachelor’s 
degree did a few years ago. The bur- 
den of quenching this thirst for learn- 
ing is being borne primarily by the 
nation’s huge public systems of higher 
education, which are expanding facili- 
ties, establishing branches, and blanket- 
ing their states with new campuses in 
an unprecedented explosion of growth. 

Public universities have been a vital 
force in America’s higher learning since 
the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862, 
which gave every state federal lands to 
support the creation of colleges devot- 
ed to vocational training and agricultur- 
al research. But these schools have 
grown faster in the past five years than 
in any similar period in their history, 
and in enrollment the public colleges 
and universities today clearly outstrip 
the nation’s 1,200 private ones, As re- 
cently as 1950, the two sectors of high- 
er education had almost equal enroll- 
ments; today more than two-thirds of 
all college students are on a public cam- 
pus. Educators estimate that in the next 
decade eight of every ten students enter- 
ing college will be on a public campus. 

Texas-Size Growth. Even established 
public multiversities are building in 
frantic fashion. The University of Cal- 
forma (current enrollment: 95,320, 
which will grow to 140,000 by 1975) 
adds 8,000 students a year—the equiv- 
alent of Yale's student body. At its 
crowded, overgrown Berkeley campus, 
steclworkers clinging to an open | beam 
are as much a part of the Sproul Plaza 
scene as are the hippie protesters, Tex- 
as-size is the right phrase for that state's 
major public university, which has 
spread 10 ten campuses in seven cities 
with 52,631 students. 1,500 teachers 

Nowhere is growth more dramatic 
than in New York, which did not even 
have a state university 20 years ago. 
Today the State University of New 
York (known familiarly as S.U.N.Y. and 
pronounced soo-nee) is the fastest grow- 
ing, best-financed and most ambitious 
system of public higher education in 
the land. Enrollment has grown from 
47,634 in 1960 to 139,149 now, and 
will reach 290,400 in seven years. In 
the past six years, New York has spent 
$1 billion on construction; nearly $2 bil- 
lion will be spent by 1975. This month, 
$.U.N.Y. Chancellor Samuel Gould, 57, 
a low-keyed visionary with a deep con- 
viction that his school is destined for 
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greatness, will go before the state leg- 
islature with a request for a 1968 bud- 
get of $479.1 million. 

Bucolic Aggie. Thriving new public 
universities are also popping up in oth- 
er unexpected places. In Massachusetts, 
where private education has long gone 
unchallenged, the state university has 
burgeoned from a_ bucolic “aggie” 
school with 1,788 students in 1947 to 
11,784 today; its Amherst campus glis- 
tens with nearly $200 million worth of 
postwar buildings. The University of 
Wisconsin suddenly finds its own huge 
enrollment (54.997 students) nearly 
matched by the combined enrollment 
of the Wisconsin State Universities’ nine 





demic recognition of Berkeley as a finer 
all-round school on the graduate level 
than Harvard. Massachusetts now pays 
full professors an average $17.300— 
and President John Lederle is an ag- 
gressive raider of private-university fac- 
ulties. Among his recent catches: 
University of Chicago Mathematician 
Marshall Harvey Stone, N.Y.U. Botan- 
ist Oswald Tippo, Yale Physicist Rob- 
ert Gluckstern and Johns Hopkins As- 
trophysicist John D. Strong, who 
brought $1,000,000 in equipment with 
him. “We're not trying to create an Ivy 
League college or a Big Ten here,” 
says Lederle. “We'll take the best of 
both and do better.” 

To handle the overflow from increas- 
ingly selective universities, the states 
have converted nearly every teachers 


P 


GOULD STARTING UP S.U.N.Y. TELEVISION NETWORK 
Compressing into ten years what everyone else has taken 100 to do. 


campuses, most of which were teach- 
ers colleges a few years ago. Ilinois is 
alive with four new, growing regional 
universities enrolling 36,707 students. 

The rise of the public university is 
not merely in buildings, budgets and 
bodies. It is growing just as sharply in 
its brainpower. Good students who 
might once have shunned public institu 
tions are now competing to get in. The 
University of Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, had 17,000 applications for this 
year’s freshman class, could take only 
the best 3.000. Among the 99 members 
of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
more than 80° of the current enroll 
ment ranked in the top half of their 
high school classes—and nearly a third 
were in the top tenth. A single D on 
the four-year high school record of a 
California student can kill his chances 
of getting into the university. 

Best of Both. Although salaries at 
state universities still lag behind those 
at the top private schools, the best pub- 
lic institutions can now get the best 
professors—a_ fact witnessed by aca- 


college in the U.S. into a broader four- 
year liberal arts institution. The state- 
college system in California, with 18 
campuses in operation and four more 
in the works, has 142,000 students, thus 
is twice as large as the nine-campus Uni- 
versity of California. Some of these 
colleges, such as freewheeling San Fran- 
cisco State and San Diego State, justifi- 
ably claim that they are better than 
many a public university elsewhere 
and, in fact, are bitter about their lack 
of university status, Pennsylvania main- 
tains a strong system of 13 state col- 
leges (including famed Slippery Rock), 
which have grown from 15,979. stu- 
dents ten years ago to 47,987 today. 

But even the growth of state uni- 
versities and colleges is not enough to 
handle the current enrollment pressure. 
New two-year junior colleges are now 
opening at a rate of 65 a year—well 
above the 1966 rate of one a week. 
Since 1960, enrollment has almost tri- 
pled in the J.C.s to 1,650,000. Califor- 
nia has 80 of them, all open to every 
high school graduate free of charge— 


and 72% of all freshmen in the state 
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S.U.N.Y.'S ALBANY CAMPUS 
Teams to apply the knowledge. 


are now in one of them. Florida en- 
rolls nearly 100,000 students in its 26 
J.C.s; Illinois has completed 27 of them 
for 82,000 students, is planning 13 more. 
Texas has 68 spotted throughout the 
state, and Dallas alone is planning sev- 
en campuses to handle 70,000 students. 

Modeling & Mortuary. The junior 
colleges serve a number of academic 
functions. They provide a basic general 
education for the two-year student, give 
thousands of late-blooming youngsters 
a second shot at qualifying for admis- 
sion to a four-year school, train others 
in vocational skills, bring countless 
adults new cultural opportunities and 
continuing education. At Florida’s huge 
Miami-Dade Junior College, 23,000 stu- 
dents are pursuing both academic 
courses and a host of vocational in- 
terests, ranging from fashion modeling 
for women to flight training for men. 
The school even has the nation’s larg- 
est mortuary-science program—15( stu- 
dents—with facilities to work on five 
corpses at a time, 

Building schools to accommodate ev- 
eryone who can benefit from more ed- 
ucation—and almost everyone figures 
that he can—creates a pressing need 
for overall planning in order to avoid 
conflicts about where campuses should 
be built and how the available money 
should be shared. Forty states now have 
coordinating boards that theoretically 
control all forms of higher education. 
The tidiest system of them all is. still 
that of California, where former Pres- 
ident Clark Kerr's master plan is con- 
tinually reviewed by a coordinating 
council that includes representatives of 
the state’s private colleges. The Kerr 
plan assigns clear functions to three lev- 
els of state institutions: the university 
(which takes the upper 124% of high 
school graduates), the state colleges (the 
upper third), and the junior colleges (ev- 
eryone else). Each level has its own 
governing board, such as the powerful 
university regents, but all yield to fund- 
ing decisions of the state legislature 
and the Governor. 

2\st Century Preview. New York 
has chosen a different way. While Cal- 
ifornia educators prefer the masterly 
simplicity of their own plan, Clark Kerr 
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considers New York's program “the 
most important single development in 
higher education today.” It is working 
so well, observes Harvard Sociologist 
David Riesman, that New York “is well 
on its way to overtaking California in 
the quality of its public higher educa- 
tion.” Justifiably proud, New York Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller boasts: “If 
you want to preview the American uni- 
versity of the 21st century, look at 
what is happening in higher education 
at S.U.N.Y. today.” 

What New York did, in 1948, was 
to lump every unit of public higher ed- 
ucation in the state* into one vast mul- 
tiversity. By the standards of the past, 
S.U.N.Y. hardly seems like a university 
at all. Instead of one central campus, it 
has 59: four major university centers 
(at Stony Brook, Buffalo, Binghamton 
and Albany), ten four-year colleges of 
arts and science, two medical centers, 
seven specialized colleges in such fields 
as forestry and labor relations, six two- 
year agricultural and technical schools, 
and 30 junior colleges. 

“T can’t think of a single possibility 
for education in this country,” says 
Chancellor Gould, “that doesn’t exist 
in the state university.” Collectively, its 
campuses offer thousands of courses, 
ranging from the most abstruse branches 
of nuclear physics to secretarial train- 
ing. The university also offers full-cred- 
it courses through a television network 
that reaches 80% of the state’s pop- 
ulation. On a given day, the Maritime 
College's 12,000-ton Empire State 1V, 
a refitted troop transport, churns out to- 
ward the open sea; a lab class in hor- 
ticulture at Cobleskill crossbreeds Af- 
rican violets. Future fashion designers 
cut patterns in Manhattan's garment dis- 
trict at the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, while future policemen seek an 
edge over criminals by studying at a 
criminology lab on Long Island. 

Rawness with Class. What unifies 
S.U.N.Y. is a sense of dynamic incom- 
pleteness—“rawness with class,” as one 


Except for the 65,663-student, tuition-free 
City University of New York (seven senior col 
leges), which draws half of its operating and 
building funds from the state and administers 
six of the state’s junior colleges. 


BURTON BERINSKY 





DEARING AT BINGHAMTON 
Emphasis on.the arts. 


educational analyst puts it. Almost ev- 
ery campus is torn up by construction; 
professors frequently teach in incom- 
plete facilities that suggest the prim- 
itive educational ideal of Mark Hop- 
kins at one end of a log and a student 
at the other. At the state college in 
Plattsburgh this fall, 350 girls had to 
sleep on the floors of their doorless 
new dorm for more than a week. New 
York, observes University of Missouri 
Vice President Charles Brice Ratchford, 
“is trying to compress into ten what 
every other university has taken 100 
years to do.” 

Under the benevolent guidance of 
Gould, however, the goal of 5.U.N.Y. is 
not a chain of uniform institutes cast 
from a single mold. “The worst thing 
that could happen to this university,” 
he says, “is that one campus would be- 
come like another.” Today, at least, 
that is far from the case, and the va- 
riety of S.U.N.Y. is amply exhibited by 
the different mood and spirit of its 
four university centers. 

Lustrous Stars. At Stony Brook, 
which has so many bulldozers at work 
that students call the campus “mud 
with purpose,” a major goal is excel- 
lence in science, especially physics. With 
Brookhaven National Laboratories only 
a few miles away, President John Toll, 
who built the University of Maryland's 
physics department into one of the best, 
has been able to attract lustrous stars. 
Brightest is Nobel Laureate C. N. Yang, 
formerly of Princeton's Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, who happily accepted a 
$45,000 salary to take a state-endowed 
chair in theoretical particle physics. He 
thus earns $5,000 more than Chan- 
cellor Gould, $15,000 more than Pres- 
ident Toll. Another catch: Johns Hop- 
kins Biologist H. Bentley Glass. 

Toll, whose temporary office. still 
lacks a ceiling, also sees Stony Brook 
as an academic servant of growing Long 
Island. It already has a full-time staff as- 
signed to providing technical advice to 
the island's maritime, electronics and 
aircraft industries. Other experts pro- 
vide nearby towns with much needed 
advice in long-range community plan- 
ning. By 1975, its enrollment of 5.000 
will swell to 17,000, 40% of whom 
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TOLL AT STONY BROOK 


DAVID GAR 


Y FRIEDMAN 


Mud with plenty of purpose. 


will be in graduate work—another lure 
for top professors. Literary Critic Al- 
fred Kazin, a professor in Stony Brook's 
excellent English department, finds a 
“tremendous excitement” in its “happy, 
creative looseness—this is a place where 
the time is right.” 

Shaking up the Structure. Stony 
Brook is a campus built from nothing 
in woods and meadow, now surrounded 
by housing tracts. Buffalo, by contrast, 
was an established private university 
(founded in 1846) that was verging on 
bankruptcy and was taken over entirely 
by S.U.N.Y, in 1962. President Martin 
Meyerson, a former acting chancellor 
at Berkeley, is trying to shake up the tra- 
ditional academic structure to create “a 
public model for higher education.” 

To that end, Meyerson has divided 
the university into eight major inter- 
disciplinary faculties: Arts and Letters, 
Educational Studies, Health Sciences, 
Natural and Mauathematical Sciences, 
Applied Social Sciences and Adminis- 
tration, Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ences, Law and Jurisprudence, Social 
Sciences and Philosophy. Each is head- 
ed by a provost who has full authority 
to hire, fire and plan budgets. Meyer- 
son encourages his provosts to sign up 
nonspecialized instructors who fit no de- 
partmental niche but may be top fight 
teachers. Reaching outside normal ac- 
ademic ranks for his provosts, Meyer- 
son picked former Harper's and Ho- 
rizon Editor Eric Larrabee to head the 
faculty of Arts and Letters. 

To handle Buffalo's bright students 
(more than 85% of this year's fresh- 
men are from the top fifth of their 
high school class), Meyerson is plan- 
ning 20 subordinate non-degree colleges 
for commuters as well as residents. Each 
will have its own master and will offer 
courses and social activities appealing 
to students of a particular life-style. At 
the moment, 21,735 students are crowd- 
ed onto Buffalo’s old 178-acre campus, 
and enrollment is expected to reach 
41,000 within six years. That is no prob- 
lem. S.U.N.Y. is about to build an entire- 
ly new 1,200-acre campus for Buffalo 
in suburban Amherst. Designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill with pre- 
liminary plans including a mile-long 
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central building, the 
about $600 million. 

The Public Swarthmore. At Bingham- 
ton, the goal of President Bruce Dear- 
ing is to maintain the humanistic em- 
phasis of a small, lively liberal arts 
college (3,166 students) even while de- 
veloping a full-scale graduate program. 
S.U.N.Y. acquired the school in 1950 
from Syracuse University, swiftly built 
it into a school often described as “the 
public Swarthmore.” Dearing, who 
taught English at Swarthmore for ten 
years, is convinced that Binghamton 
can combine quality with quantitative 
growth, but concedes that he will “start 
dragging my heels” when enrollment ap- 
proaches 10,000, 

More than half of this year’s Harpur 
freshmen were in the top tenth of their 
graduating class. The school is especial- 
ly strong in Renaissance studies under 
Humanities Chairman Aldo Bernardo, 
who passed up an Ivy League Italian 
Chair from his alma mater, Brown Uni- 
versity, to stay with S.U.N.Y. In just 
four years, Music Chairman Philip Nel- 
son has added 24 teachers, given his 
department a national reputation, Such 
performing artists as Pianist Jean Ca- 
sadesus, the Guarneri String Quartet 
(see Music) and the New York Wood- 
wind Quintet all teach at Harpur. 

Miami Beach North. The Albany cen- 
ter, which began as a state normal 
school in 1844 and is the oldest institu- 
lion in the S.U.N.Y. system, is striving 
for problem-solving competence in the 
social sciences, One example is its new 
Graduate School of Criminal Justice, 
headed by Richard Myren, a chemist 
with a law degree. He is collecting an in- 
terdisciplinary team of sociologists, psy- 
chologists, historians and lawyers to 
apply their combined knowledge to the 
problems of crime, the courts, prisons 
and police. Declares President Evan 
Collins: “We're in a position to bring 
in the best faculty in the country—and 
we're doing it.” 

More than 10,000 students applied 
for the 1,500 freshman openings this 
year at Albany. Part of the appeal is 
the most striking physical setting of 
any S.U.N.Y. campus. Designed by Ed- 
ward Durell Stone, even down to the 


project will cost 





DORMITORY AT BUFFALO 
Teachers outside the niche. 


burgundy carpets in the student lounges, 
it cost $110 million and features four 
23-story towers, overlooking a central 
cluster of academic buildings within a 
columned walkway. A few student cyn- 
ics dub it “Miami Beach North,” but 
Governor Rockefeller proudly orders pi- 
lots of his private plane to fly over the 
campus when bringing VIPS to his Al- 
bany offices. 

The Free University. Nothing sym- 
bolizes S.U.N.Y.’s willingness to experi- 
ment more than the new undergraduate 
college that will open with 75 students 
this fall on the former F. Ambrose 
Clark estate in Old Westbury, LL. To 
head it, Gould recruited Harris Wof- 
ford, former associate director of the 
Peace Corps, brought in 13 S.U.N.Y. stu- 
dents to live with the planners and 
offer advice on every step. Wofford is 
planning a series of Oxford-like small 
colleges, each with its own curriculum 
and philosophy. The pilot college will 
center around a work-study program in 
which public service will be integrated 
with classes. Another college will be 
based on a fusion of what Wofford calls 
“the four most important professions of 
our time™: teaching, law, medicine and 
theology. One of the aims is to “consti- 
tutionalize the free university” and give 
students an education based upon what 
they, rather than the faculty, regard as 
contemporary and relevant. 

Running $.U.N is very nearly an 
impossible job; Sam Gould was hos- 
pitalized a year ago for total physical 
exhaustion, and his aides constantly 
worry about his health. He spends about 
20 nights a month away from his Al- 
bany headquarters, mainly traveling the 
state’s highways on visits to $.U.N.Y. 
campuses (never, by his own choice, 
without a formal invitation). Gould once 
called his school “the giant that nobody 
knows”—a phrase that fits him equally 
well, Few students have met him, and 
not many professors. Even those who 
work closely with him meet an inner re- 
serve that limits intimacy, despite his 
gentle, courteous ways. 

Understanding Mistakes. According 
to Buffalo's Meyerson, Gould does not 
have “the arrogance sometimes associat- 
ed with the heads of large educational 
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institutions.” Gould willingly admits to 
a lack of executive ruthlessness. He rare- 
ly fires anyone, prefers instead to find 
a disappointing subordinate some other 
job. partly because he is “not assured 
of my own invincibility—I understand 
that people make mistakes, and I think 


I understand why.” Yet even though 
he leaves day-to-day administration to 
S.U.N.Y.’s campus presidents, Gould has 
an unerring eye for small detail, He de- 
lights his far-flung administrators by 
sending them congratulatory notes af- 
ter a job well done, written in his tiny 
script on the chancellor's cream-colored 
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Gould represents the first generation of 
his family to seek and get a college de- 
gree. He grew up in Connecticut’s Hou- 
satonic valley, where his Lithuanian- 
born father was a wholesaler of paper, 
twine and groceries in the small towns 
of Ansonia and Shelton. It was not a 
wealthy family, and Sam worked at 
odd jobs to save money for college— 
only to discover that his father, in hopes 
of doubling the investment, had lost it 
all on a stock-market fling. 

Nonetheless, Gould worked his way 
through Bates College in Maine. He an- 
chored a debate team that won the 


official stationery. Always style-con- — Eastern Intercollegiate Debate League 
scious, he ordered the university’s drab championship against competition from 
catalogues redone. He also initiated Yale and Penn. He was president of 


warm personal letters of congratulations 
to all new students. He sometimes wel- 
comes them, for example, into that 
“great band of comrades who share an 
enthusiastic desire to acquire knowledge 
and wisdom.” 

As Gould views the job of chan- 
cellor, it is not to rule but to reign, not 
to control but to coordinate. He gives 
the presidents of his units full authori- 
tv to try any programs they want— 
providing that the changes do not af- 
fect. the institution’s basic charter. 
Although not a model executive him- 
self, Gould has a rare knack for find- 
ing men who are—and convincing them 
to come to S.U.N.Y. Since his own inau- 
guration he has installed no fewer than 
23 campus presidents. Above all, 
Gould's job is to dream and plan—and 
to communicate his vision to others. “I 
try to keep reminding the university of 
what it is,” he says, “and of what it’s 
supposed to be. to give it a sense of its 
mission. This job is almost a kind of 
evangelism.” 

Like many of his own students, Sam 


the dramatic society and a varsity track 
man—for his 50-sec. time in the quar- 
ter-mile leg of the mile relay, he says, 
“they wouldn't even give me a suit 
today”"—was a cheerleader, class-day 
and commencement orator. With all that 
activity, Gould tutored children at a pri- 
vate school, worked part time in the 
Bates president's office and still man- 
aged a B average. When he graduated 
in 1930, the campus yearbook named 
him both “most talented” and “best 
dressed” man in the class.” 

Radio Appreciation. With his col- 
lege savings of $500, Gould went to 
England in 1930 for four months to 
study literature at Oxford: the Depres- 
sion forced him to return home and 
find work. After a year of boredom as 
a telephone-company traffic manager, 
he accepted a job teaching English at a 
Hartford high school. To make ends 


® While at Bates College, Gould also left the 
Orthodox Jewish faith of his parents. He 
later became a Presbyterian, served as a 
church elder. 









meet. he took a summer job as an an- 
nouncer, producer and scriptwriter for 
Hartford’s radio station WTHT, then or- 
ganized a radio-appreciation course for 
his students. In 1934, while on a year’s 
leave studying English at Cambridge, 
he met a young Finnish woman, Laura 
Ohman: they corresponded, were mar- 
ried two years later. (They have one son, 
Richard. who studied at Harvard and 
Berkeley. is now assistant curator at 
New York City’s American Museum of 
Natural History.) Gould completed his 
credits for an M.A, at N.Y.U., started 
Ph.D. studies at Harvard, but financial 
pressures forced him to give them up. 

During World War Il, Gould ended 
up as a lieutenant commander in charge 
of Admiral Arthur Radford’s office 
aboard the carrier U.S.S. Yorktown in 
the Pacific. In 1946, he was hired to 
set up a radio, TV and theater section 
for Boston University. It was a demand- 
ing job. Gould had to recruit a faculty, 
teach 18 hours a week—and start an 
educational FM station. He also found 
time to co-author a book on Training 
the Local Announcer, Gould then spent 
two years as assistant to B.U. President 
Harold Case, learning some of the sub- 
teties of running 15 schools within the 
university—a handy foretaste, in min- 
iature, of his S.U.N.Y. job. Eventually 
he decided that he did not want to “al- 
ways be a No. 2 man,” and in 1954 
accepted the presidency of Ohio's An- 
tioch College. 

Formal in Underwear. Gould found 
his five years as head of Antioch “a wea- 
rying experience.” He endeared himself 
to the faculty by defending an art in- 
structor accused by McCarthy-era con- 
gressional investigators of Communist 
ties, and by fighting against loyalty oaths 
required for federal scholarships. He 
was also highly successful at fund rais- 
ing—a chore he detests. But then he 
alienated the tightly knit Antioch com- 
munity by becoming the first college 
president to live in an off-campus house. 
Antioch’s liberty-minded students were 
appalled by his warning to sloppy dress- 
ers that they ought to be “shaved, shod 
and shorn.” There was a feeling, recalls 
one college official, that “Sam would 
be too formal, even in his underwear, 
for Antioch.” 

Gould was not much happier as the 
first chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s campus at Santa Barbara—a 
job he took in 1959 at the request of 
Clark Kerr, who had once taught eco- 
nomics at Antioch. Gould managed to 
modify the school’s reputation as a play- 
ground for social dilettantes, urging stu- 
dents to bring “more than their surt- 
boards” to Santa Barbara. He also 
launched an overseas study program, 
and patched up the school’s community 
relations. Yet Gould felt restricted by 
the dominance of the central Berkeley 
administration over the entire system. 

Man, Time & Conviction. A seeming- 
ly larger challenge loomed in 1962, 
when Gould was offered the presidency 
of New York City’s television station 
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WNDT, which had grandiose plans of be- 
coming a showcase example of what 
could be done with educational TV. “I 
was misled about the job.” says Gould 
sadly. He found the station deeply in 
debt, spent most of his time fund rais- 
ing and fighting with labor unions in- 
stead of pursuing plans for better pro- 
gramming. He also ran into a volatile 
and imaginative professional broadcast- 
er in his general manager, Richard Heff- 
ner, who was determined to control the 
creative side of WNDT himself. Pushed 
too far, Gould finally fired Heffner, an 
act that drew upon him a storm of 
press criticism. Heffner. who suffered 
just as much, now says: “My historical 
sense prevents me from taking too much 
away from Sam Gould. With S.U.N.Y., 
the man, the time and the conviction 
all came together.” 

When Gould was offered the S.U.N.Y. 
position, it looked to him like “absolute- 
ly the worst job in the world.” Nei- 
ther the legislature nor the Governor 
had until then done much about build- 
ing up the university: the previous 
president, Thomas H. Hamilton, felt 
so powerless that he left to take over 
the University of Hawaii.* $.U.N.Y.'s 
trustees spent nearly two years look- 
ing for a replacement, ran fruitlessly 
through 140 names before thinking of 
Gould. More prophetic (and optimistic) 
than most. Gould became convinced 
that “this place had to be important 
in the future of New York—it just 
had to be.” He exacted a pledge from 
Governor Rockefeller and the trustees 
that he would be given solid support 
and considerable freedom, then said 
yes. True to his word, Rockefeller 
found ways to provide the essential un- 
derpinning of S.U.N.Y.’s. growth: mas- 
sive funding. 

No one is more aware than Gould 
that he has not solved his multiversity’s 
problems in just 34 years. He knows 
that some of his units do not yet have 
college-level quality and that his stu- 
dents are too often right when they 
complain about the irrelevance of their 
courses, Much of the university. he 
thinks, is still more concerned about 
whether a student has the right number 
of courses for a degree than whether 
he has really learned anything, And he 
is not sure where he is going to find 
the 3,100 new full professors his sys- 
tem will need by 1975. 

Quart for a Gallon. S.U.N.Y., of 
course, is not alone in having unsolved 
troubles. All across the U.S., the mas- 
sive expansion of state systems has cre- 
ated massive problems. The situation, 
says U.C.L.A. Chancellor Franklin Mur- 
phy, is “like a man trying to fill a 
gallon jug with not much more than a 
quart of water.” Armies of undergrad- 
uates are demanding more teaching at- 
tention; at the same time, governments 














He resigned last month in a dispute with 
his faculty over the tenure of a professor ac- 
cused of helping students issue seditious state- 
ments about the Viet Nam War. 
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are pleading for more research, which 
requires new emphasis on graduate stud- 
ies, and the cities are begging for ideas 
to help check their spiraling decay. 

As public systems try to do every- 
thing at once, they face the danger of 
diluting their quality. A college does 
not automatically become better by re- 
naming it a university, and a doctoral 
program without an adequate faculty is 
worse than none. Yet countless ill 
equipped colleges are clamoring for the 
prestige of university status, and Har- 
vard’s Riesman rightly sneers at the 
spectacle of “150 Avises trying to be- 
come a Hertz.” 

Political pressures in North Carolina 
last year catapulted four onetime teach- 
ers colleges into “regional universities.” 
But they are still essentially teachers col- 
leges, and they merely pose a threat to 
the financial support that has made the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill the best public institution in the 
South. Spreading — resources equally 
throughout a state is no real solution, 
“Our great institutions are a great na- 
tional asset,” warns Clark Kerr, who is 
heading a Carnegie-financed study of 
higher education in the U.S. “You've 
got to concentrate talent to make it ef- 
fective, since talents energize each 
other.” 

As a public trust, public universities 
are inevitably drawn into state politics. 
Legislators frequently badger university 
presidents to get rid of hippies, pro- 
testers and Communists. Former Uni- 
versity of Missouri President Elmer Ellis 
recalls that for years he had to fight 
harder to get money because lawmak- 
ers complained about “all those Reds” 
on his faculty, All he had, argued Ellis. 
was one lone socialisi—but the funds 
come easier now that the teacher has 
left to take a $4,500 raise at Wayne 





State University. Political considera- 
tions also kept the University of Mas- 
sachusetts from putting its new medical 
school on either its Amherst campus, 
where it would have complemented oth- 
er departments, or in Boston. where it 
could have tied in with other strong 
med schools. In a pointless compromise, 
it will be located halfway between the 
two, at Worcester. 

Standards from Yale. Even some 
public educators are worried that state 
schools may be getting so powerful that 
they will squeeze out the many strug- 
gling private colleges or deplete the 
strength of the better ones—all of which 
face an economic crisis (TIME cover, 
June 23). Educators agree that the two 
sectors need each other. The Univer- 
sity of California may have set high 
Standards for all state schools, notes 
Clark Kerr, “but we got those stan- 
dards from private institutions like Har- 
vard and Yale.” 

Public higher education also faces a 
financial squeeze, despite the vast sums 
of money poured into it by state leg- 
islatures, Enrollment, salaries and other 
costs are rising even faster than in- 
come. Most state schools have sharply 
raised tuition—S.U.N.Y., an exception, 
has stayed at $400 for in-state students 
since 1963—-and public educators argue 
that they would negate their responsibil- 
ity to the community if they were to 
freeze out low-income applicants. Since 
State governments are often taxing to 
what seems the limit now, the public 
universities, like their private counter- 
parts, are looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for more help. Many. state 
schools are also emulating private col- 
leges in trying to drum up alumni and 
corporate support, 

Despite the blessings it offers in diver- 
sity and opportunity, bigness remains a 
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RUNNING A RACK WITH WIFE LAURA AT HOME 
The job is not to rule but to reign. 
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problem. “The university of the "60s,” 
says Berkeley Chancellor Roger W. 
Heyns, “is a city, and the problem is 
how to get neighborhoods within that 
city—otherwise you have loneliness and 
anonymity.” Most major universities 
are working on ways to create those 
neighborhoods, such as “the cluster col- 
lege” pattern of California’s Santa Cruz 
campus, the “living-learning™ units at 
Michigan State, and Meyerson’s attempt 
to create “centers of identification” at 
Buffalo. 

Sull another unanswered question is 
whether the state universities, true to 
their traditional role as the community’s 
intellectual social utility, can solve the 
urban problems of the present as well 
as they did the rural ones of the past 
The land-grant colleges created most of 
the agricultural technology that has 
made the U.S. the most successful farm- 
ing nation on earth. Now public uni- 
versities need to develop new tools, 
courses, disciplines and methods of re- 
search to help the cities. One such spe- 
cial city problem is how to help Ne- 
groes and other minority groups fulfill 
their own rising expectations for educa- 
tion. Countless projects in tutoring ghet- 
to youngsters, bringing them on cam- 
pus during the summer to help them 
qualify for admission, and relaxing re- 
quirements for those who show prom- 
ise are under way—but much more 
needs to be done. 

Global U. What is happening in pub- 
lic higher education, as in all of U.S 
society, is an unprecedented rate of 
change. And, as Sam Gould sees it, 
the ability to understand and adjust to 
change is precisely what higher educa- 
tion today is all about. In his vision of 
the academic future, the university Is 
bound to be “less structured and far 
more flexible than it has been before” 
more open to students of all ages who 
will be there to learn rather than accu- 
mulate degrees, and who will return 
throughout their lives for intellectual 
stimulus. The university should also be 
“far more interested in expounding the 
principles and the philosophy underlying 
a body of knowledge rather than the 
knowledge itself.” He predicts an age of 
the “global university”—with frequent 
exchanges of professors and students 
across international frontiers. 

Gould also predicts that the univer- 
sal need for wisdom will lead to a 
sharing of faculties and facilities among 
public and private universities, and that 
students will freely move from one In- 
stitution to another in search of specif- 
ic learning. That. of course, means that 
the schools of the future may be more 
impersonal than they are now—and will 
require a new maturity on the part of 
students. If that also implies the end of 
the cozy coll atmosphere that leads 
alumni to stifle tears when the old school 





song is played, Gould is not worried a 
bit. “It may sound frightening,” he says, 
“but it’s also rather glorious when you 
think of all the people who are going 


to get educated.” 
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WORSHIP 
The Pros & Cons of Cathedrals 


In San Francisco recently, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Joseph McGucken 
signed the final contracts to build an 
$8,000,000 replacement for the old, 
Gothic St. Mary's Cathedral, which 
burned to the ground in 1962. Much 
to his surprise, a group of priests and 
laymen objected to his plans for the ca- 
thedral, on the grounds that the money 
should be used instead for humanitarian 
projects such as low-cost housing for 
the poor. The protesters cited Pope 
Paul’s encyclical Populorum Progressio 
and the Vatican Council’s Constitution 
on the Church in the Modern World in 
arguing against any ostentatious § dis- 
play of churchly wealth so long as men 
are starving. McGucken retorted that 
his archdiocese already spends $4,000,- 
000 a year in combating poverty—and 
that a cathedral was a necessary means 
of inspiring men to prayer. 

As it happens, some other Christians 
are concerned about the money that 
U.S. churches are putting into impos- 
ing temples of worship, Last month a 
group of seminarians from the Jesuits’ 
Woodstock College in Maryland dem- 
onstrated in front of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
in Washington, protesting the $25 mil- 
lion that has been earmarked to com- 
plete the huge basilica. Some Episcopa- 
lians have publicly questioned whether 
their church ought to spend any more 
money On the impressive Washington 
Cathedral, which has cost $30 million 
since It was started 60 years ago, and 
will need at least $20 million more to 
finish. Sensitive to this kind of com- 
plaint, New York’s Bishop Horace Don 
egan last year announced that construc- 
tion on his massive Cathedral of St. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SHRINE IN WASHINGTON 
How to reflect the mobility without retreating from magnificence? 
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John the Divine would be indefinitely 
suspended. 


A main argument against building 
big churches is that the money spent 


buying stone might better be used buy- 
ing bread for the poor. “For every 
dollar that goes into a church building, 
a dollar should go to feed starving chil- 
dren,” says Presbyterian Minister Rob- 
ert Hudnut of Wayzata, a Minneapolis 
suburb, who believes that all new 
churches should reflect “humility and 
economy,” Rochester's innovation- 
minded Catholic Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
(see PEOPLE) feels much the same w ay; 
up to 3% of the value of every parish 
construction project must be paid to 
Sheen's office in the form of a levy, 
which is then channeled to the poor in 
the district 

Tents & Churchlets. Some theolo- 
gians believe that cathedrals, and all 
large churches, are obsolete, at least as 
far as the city is concerned. San Fran- 
cisco’s Grace Episcopal Cathedral, with 
a capacity of 2,392, averages only 500 
to 600 worshipers on a typical Sun- 
day; except at services celebrating 
Christmas and Easter, St. John the Di- 
vine is rarely filled. 

Looking far ahead, some church vi- 
sionarics see a trend toward more wor- 
ship in small, homogencous groups 
either at home, at work, or in chapel- 
size churchlets, Presbyterian Theologian 
Robert McAfee Brown of Stanford, 
who believes that the traditional parish 
structure will eventually be an anach 
ronism, suggests that the church should 
be prepared to quarter itself “in cam- 
paign tents rather than cathedrals. That 
would reflect the mobility of the mod- 
ern church and allow it to go where 
the people are.” Otherwise, Brown pre- 
dicts, “we'll have a lot more buildings 
than we know what to do with,” 
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Moral Crises. The majority of U.S. 
Christians are not yet prepared to wor- 
ship in tents, and many American 
churches, in city as well as suburb, are 
hardly big enough to accommodate their 
regular crowds of Sunday worshipers. 
Moreover, plenty of churchmen see no 
conflict between service to man and 
obeisance to God. “I do not believe 
that not building a cathedral is going 
to solve the problems of the ghettos,” 
says Georgia Baptist Layman C. H. 
Lampin. “On that philosophy nothing 
beautiful would ever be created at any 
cost.” Even Urbanologist Daniel Moy- 
nihan deplored Bishop Donegan’s deci- 
sion to stop work on St. John’s. “Three 
summers of rioting and out goes 50 
years of zoning,” he said. “Twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity and we conclude 
that in a time of moral crisis we will 
cease work on the most splendid place 
of worship ever conceived in the city. 
lhe retreat from magnificence has gone 
on long enough.” 

Moynihan also argues that “an era 
ot great public works is as much need- 
ed in America as any other single ele- 
ment in our public life.” If that is true, 


there is certainly no reason why the 
churches should not contribute’ their 
Share—and = Archbishop © McGucken 


Wisely notes that San Francisco “would 
become terribly secular without some 
skyline recognition of God.” 

Nonetheless, there is a widespread 
consensus that new cathedrals and 
churches ought to be significantly dif- 
ferent from the old. First, they should 
be much more adaptable—designed not 
just as places of worship but as build- 
ings that could house a variety of Chris- 
tian activities, from study centers to 
theaters. Secondly, they ought to be ecu- 
menical in sponsorship. 

In the future, some churchmen be- 
lieve, cathedrals will be built not under 
the auspices of one faith but through 
the cooperation of many. 
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RECORDINGS 
Basic Dylan 


In person, Folk Singer-Poet Bob Dyl- 
an spoke for an age. Over the roaring 
roll of his guitar, he rasped out sarcas- 
tic, sardonic cries of anger, anxiety and 
alienation that made the young genera- 
tion wince with the pleasure of recogni- 
tion. In seclusion in Woodstock, N.Y., 
since a motorcycle spill in the summer 
of 1966, he became a legend. Folkniks 
trembled at rumors. Was he dead, dy- 
ing. mindless, voiceless? To one of the 
few reporters who breached his fortress, 
Dylan laughingly replied: “They're all 
true.” Meanwhile, Dylan in absentia 
loomed larger than Dylan in the flesh: 
last year four of his LP albums broke 
the million-dollar sales mark, something 
none had done previously. 

Last week Columbia's production line 
spun out Dylan's first post-accident LP. 
He had shown up at Columbia's Nash- 
ville studios in December only after 
exacting a promise of top secrecy. And 
if the pressagents were quiet, the re- 
cording sessions were quieter still. 
Dylan, 26, has abandoned the electric 
guitar and big-noise backing that thun- 
dered out from his last few albums, 
and has returned to his earlier acous- 
tic-guitar-plus-harmonica framework. 

Moral & Misanthrope. The new songs 
are shapely and graceful, but their sim- 
plicity is deceptive. Several of them 
are suffused with religious feeling—a 
sorrowing series of meditations on the 
Christian ethic, outlined in a language 
that is close to simplistic. One, The Bal- 
lad of Frankie Lee and Judas Priest, is 
a parable on temptation: Judas lures 
Jesus into a bawdyhouse, where he dies. 
“The moral of this story, the moral of 
this song./Is simply that one should 
never be where one does not belong.” / 
Dreamed 1 Saw St. Augustine, an casy- 
going paraphrase of Joe Hill, becomes 
a jeremiad on mankind's inhumanity: 

1 dreamed I saw St. Augustine, 

alive with fiery breath, 

And I dreamed I was amongst the 

ones that put him out to death. 

Oh, | awoke in anger so alone 

and terrified 

1 put my fingers against the glass 

and bowed my head and cried. 

Other pieces work toward universality 
from even humbler beginnings. / Pity 
the Poor Immigrant, chanted to a tune 
that is as basic as one of the late 
Woody Guthrie’s Dust Bowl ballads, is 
a melancholy portrait of a misanthropic, 
malcontented wanderer “who passion- 
ately hates his life and likewise fears 
his death.” The album’s title song, John 
Wesley Harding (who “was never 
known to make a foolish move”) is an 
oldtime saga about a kind of Nietz- 
schean super dream man. 

Poetry & Prophecy. All this is a 
long way from the steamy atmosphere 
of the familiar Dylan outcry, and Dyl- 
an’s own musical style has kept pace 
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BOB DYLAN 
JOHM WESLEY HARDING 
INCLUDING DREAMED | SAW 
AUGUSTINE 


THE BALLARD OF FRANKIE ST 
ALL ALONG THE 
WATCH TOWER 


LEE AND JUDAS PRIEST 
THE DRIFTER’S ESCAPE 





DYLAN (CENTER) ON ALBUM JACKET 
Long way from the steam. 


with his growing control over poetic ex- 
pression. His melodic style has deep- 
ened: the bluesy Dear Landlord (in 
which Dylan accompanies himself on a 
tinny barroom piano) is a subtle, in- 
tense, spacious tune. Moreover, there 
are times when he abandons his cus- 
tomary foghorn speech-song in favor 
of something identifiable as singing. 
Whether Dylan’s new album signals 
an actual return to public performance 
is fogged with conjecture. He still hides 
from reporters, and no plans have been 
announced for concerts beyond an ap- 
pearance at Manhattan's Carnegie Hall 
next week at a memorial concert for 
Woody Guthrie. But whether he is in 
or out of sight, Dylan’s power as a 
trendmaker and prophet for the col- 
lege-age crowd is sure to grow with the 
appearance of John Wesley Harding. 


Woody’s Boy 

This song is called Alice’s Restaurant, 
i's, er, about Alice and the restaurant 
but Alice's Restaurant is not the name 
of the restaurant; that’s just the name 
of the song, and that's why I called the 
song Alice’s Restaurant. 

With this foot-shufMfing introduction, 
Arlo Guthrie launches into 18 minutes 
and 20 seconds of wildly seriocomic 
semitrue narrative-plus-song about how 
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DESIGN FOR GUTHRIE’S “RESTAURANT” 
Don’t send this litterbug to war. 
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he helped a friend named Alice clean 
out her place in Stockbridge, Mass., 
dumped the refuse over a cliff, was ar- 
rested for litterbugging and fined $50, 
and how this police record later got 
him into hot water at the draft board. 

The aim of the song is more than per- 
sonal reminiscence: the richly ornament- 
ed irony of Guthrie's prose and his 
superb sense of timing turn Alice into 
a winsome memorable addition to the 
antiwar repertory that young singers 
across the land are compiling. “You 
want to know,” he asks a sergeant at 
the induction center, “if I'm moral 
enough to join the Army, burn women, 
kids, houses and villages after being a 
litterbug?” 

Like Bob Dylan, Arlo owes some of 
his direct, throbbing guitar and vocal 
style to the late Woody Guthrie, which 
is not surprising in this case, since Arlo, 
20, is the older of Woody's two sons. 
And as Oklahoma-born Woody's great 
songs voiced the common man’s de- 
spair in the dusty "30s, New York-born 
Arlo throbs with his own generation's 
hang-ups. Its length has kept Alice trom 
wide disk-jockey exposure, but Arlo’s 
first Reprise LP is moving steadily up 
on the charts. 


PIANISTS 


Lessons of Age 

The old man sat at a table in an 
RCA Victor recording studio in Man- 
hattan and listened to a playback. The 
cello came on with a rhapsodic, throb- 
bing solo. “Very beautiful,” sighed the 
old man, and tapped Cellist David Soy- 
er approvingly on the knee. Then, a 
gnarled passage for piano and strings. 
“No,” said the old man, “that’s not so 
good, Here Brahms makes a trap, and 
we fell in. What shall we do?” 

Violist Michael Tree offered a sugges- 
tion. “Maybe.” he told the old man, 
“you could come in a little slower, 
maybe more quietly.” Violinist. John 
Dalley agreed with a nod, “Fine,” said 
the old man, “let's try it.” And Artur 
Rubinstein, a month short of his 81st 
birthday, led three members of the 
Guarneri Quartet, whose average age 
was 36, back to the microphones for an- 
other try at Brahms’s Piano Quartet in 
G Minor. 

Last week Rubinstein began what has 
become his annual New York endur- 
ance contest, this time in the form of 
nine Carnegie Hall recitals in seven 
weeks. Those few pianists half his age 
with the stamina for such a task would 
likely spend months in agonizing prep- 
aration for the ordeal; Rubinstein 
walked away from the whole problem, 
instead took down from a dusty shelf 
the three Brahms Piano Quartets that 
he had not played publicly or privately 
for over a decade, and got them back 
into his fingers and heart for the re- 
cording sessions. Why this, rather than 
brushing up on the concert programs? 
“It was like coming back to old friends,” 
he explained during the session. “It filled 
me with music.” 
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No Generation Gap. It filled him, 
too, with wisdom about youth and old 
a ‘When | was young, I would play 
Brahms like this” ind the wrinkled 


hands moved across the keyboard in a 






caricature Of oOverexpressive stop-and- 
go phrasing The lesson we learn as 
we get old is that music can speak for it 
self” another time through the pas 


Sage, impeccable. simple and restrained 
eee Howard Johnson’s 
cs 

designed a 
was 28 and how, later on the single, 
tee ccaey, all cide ts at a in nite) Co) g [ole fe l=) 
E Flat Minor of 31° vears late ‘My 
aera piel ire Full Gf familia for the satela 
pieces, comfortable like old shoes, but 

who travels 

a 

on business. 


pointing to a page black with notes 


from the Quartet, written when Brahms 
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For instance: 
after a good night’s rest, we’ve a great 


breakfast waiting for you in our restaurant. 
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Toledo Scale Corporation 


RUBINSTEIN (WITH VIOLINIST DALLEY) 
Immediate chemical reaction. 


into 


there, too, [| try each time to make 
them a little better.” 

Youth and age were in close contact a hl > 1° . . 
as Rubinstein and the members of the he Reliance Klectric and 
Superb quartet worked through the spa 7 a. 
cious, gypsy-tinged passion of Brahms Engineering Company 


accepting, rejecting, arguing and agree 





ing as four equal colleagues. Rubinstein 


has become effective. 


discovered” the Guarneri last’ year 
when he heard tapes of the quartet's 
first studio session. “There was an im 
mediate chemical reaction.” says RCA 
Victor Producer Max Wilcox. So fat 


one result of that chemistry has been re 





leased, the Brahms Piano Quintet. The 
Schumann Piano Quintet will be is 
sued soon. Were the quartet members 
awed by a collaboration involving a 
50-year age gap? “At first we were, natu- 
rally.” remembers Tree. “But the first 


lime we came to Rubinstein’s house 


and started to work he immediately 





put us at our ease. ‘Let's have fun,’ he 


said And that, from all sounds. is 





what they have been having ever since 
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PROGRAMMING 
At the Halfway Mark 


Ratings-wise, as they say at the net- 
works, the first half of the 1967-68 TV 
season has been scismographic. In one 
recent six-week period, the Beverly Hill- 
billies jounced from the No. | position 
to 27th, Ed Sullivan from 19th to third, 
Dean Martin from 20th to seventh. Sig- 
nificance-wise, say the programming 
vice presidents, these sharp fluctuations 
signal the era of the “selective viewer.” 

In the past, producers operated on 
the axiom that if viewers could be 
hooked in the first three weeks of a 
new series, they would stick with it all 
season. So why bother about quality? 
Now, says NBC’s Mort Werner, “view- 
ers are less committed. They make their 
selections on a program-by-program ba- 
sis, and if a special seems more interest- 
ing than a series, well, the dial is just 
an arm’s length away.” 

Specials. Some of the changes in 
viewing patterns reflect the tastes of 
the generation raised on TV, who, giv- 
en a better choice, have made it clear 
that they would rather switch than 
watch the standard run of series. Other 
changes stem from the extraordinary 
popularity of movies. This fall, when 
NBC begins running feature films on 
Monday evenings, there will be a prime- 
time movie on TV every night of the 
week. What with the steady rise in 
sports coverage, television may soon be 
dominated by Hollywood and halfbacks. 

Nevertheless, say the programmers, 
the selective viewer should be encour- 
aged by the unprecedented number of 
specials offered this season. After all, 
they explain, the audience cannot be se- 
lective unless it has something better 
or at least different to select from. On 
three successive nights recently, each 
network pre-empted all regularly sched- 

uled series for specials 

Plus Side. Lest anyone think that 
this trend heralds the demise of the 

dreary situation comedies, ABC's Leon- 
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“JUST A MINUTE, SIRI 
HAVE THE COMMON COURTESY TO HEAR ME OUT.” 
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ard Goldberg explains that, given the 
voracious rate at which TV eats up ma- 
terial, “the series will always be the 
backbone of the TV industry.” It hard- 
ly matters that, short of featuring a 
priest on a pogo stick, there are not 
many plots left beyond The Flying Nun. 
Producers of westerns have learned that 
a good way to save on dialogue is to 
let cach of the “ride-bys’—the good 
guys chasing the bad guys—run on for 
an extra 20 seconds or so. Says one 
TV writer: “The civil rights movement 
has saved us temporarily. What we do 
now is drag out one of the old plots 
and add a new sociological dimension 
by casting a Negro in a lead role.” 

On the plus side of this season, TV 
finally showed signs of growing up in 
matters of censorship and salesmanship. 
The networks now schedule movies that 
deal with touchy themes—prostitution 
in Never on Sunday, drug addiction in 
Man with a Golden Arm. Both films 
were considered too hot to handle two 
years ago. Following the lead of Bell 
Telephone, Xerox and Hallmark, an in- 
creasing number of sponsors bunch or 
juggle the sequence of their commercials 
to suit the format of a show. And in up- 
coming months, the programmers are 
preparing the TV, debuts of such film 
stars as Doris Day, William Holden, 
Peter O'Toole and Katharine Hepburn, 
as well as more specials by such writ- 
ers as Paddy Chayefsky, Tad Mosel 
and Gore Vidal, who have returned to 
TV after a hiatus of several years. 

What it all means, says CBS's Mi- 
chael Dann, is that “for the first time 
TV is programming for all the audi- 
ence some of the time, instead of most 
of the audience all of the time.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mission: Impossible 

“When I really believe in something,” 
says hard-driving NBC Documentary 
Producer Lucy Jarvis, “nothing stops 
me.” Her television credits justify the 
bravado. In 1962, she cajoled Nikita 
Khrushchev into letting her film a spe- 
cial inside the Kremlin—a_ privilege 
never before permitted even the Soviet 
network, The following year, she col- 
lared France's Cultural Affairs Minister 
André Malraux and demanded: “If 
Khrushchev trusted me, why can’t you?” 
—ind gained TV's first penetration of 
the Louvre. If guile or gall does not 
work, there is always main. strength. 
Once when a Tokyo airport functionary 
tried to prevent her from covering an ar- 
rival scene, she simply let the poor 
fellow have it on the back of the neck 
with a karate chop 

Last week the irresistible force was 
at least slowed down. The project was 
an NBC documentary advertised as “Dr. 
Barnard’s Heart Transplant Opera- 
tions.” Immediately after the Washkan- 
sky operation last month, Mrs. Jarvis 
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NBC’S JARVIS IN CAPE TOWN 
Credits to justify the bravado, 


set about gathering material for a pro- 
gram to be pegged to the next such 
event. She shot biographical back- 
ground footage on Surgeon Christiaan 
Barnard, interviewed his friends and 
medical colleagues, and filmed Barnard 
and his team as they performed open- 
heart surgery. She also discussed with 
Barnard the technical problems of cov- 
ering the next heart-transplant opera- 
tion, and came away with the impres- 
sion that he would permit filming from 
behind a glass partition in the operat- 
ing room. 

"Shut Out." Then came the flurry 
of demands for Barnard’s presence. CBS 
paid his air fare to the U.S. so that he 
could be interviewed on Face the Na- 
tion (Time, Jan, 5)—and, according to 
CBS News President Richard Salant, do- 
nated $5,000 in a charitable gesture to 
the Christiaan Barnard Research Fund. 
Suddenly, says Lucy Jarvis, “we found 
ourselves shut out. We could hardly 
get near him”—although Barnard did 
appear on NBC's Today show. 

In any case, “to protect the net- 
work,” Lucy Jarvis negotiated an agree- 
ment with Barnard’s next patient, Phil- 
ip Blaiberg, and his family. NBC would 
pay the Blaibergs $9,000 for exclusive 
interviews before the surgery, $25,000 
for exclusive movie and still pictures 
of the operation itself, and $16,000 for 
exclusive post-operation coverage. Was 
this the start of an inter-network auc- 
tion? Decidedly no, says CBS's Salant. 
“We did not bid for anything. and we 
didn’t offer anyone anything. We don't 
believe in payments for rights to a 
hard-news story. Dr, Barnard doesn't be- 
long to anybody, he belongs to the 
world.” For its part, CBS was deter- 
mined to get its cameraman into Bar- 
nard’s next operation along with NBC's. 

Sneaked Stills. As luck—and med- 
icine—would have it, neither network 
got in. The Blaiberg operation came up 
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too fast, and Barnard barred all film 
crews from the operation. A Cape Town 
fashion photographer. posing as a medi- 
cal student, did sneak into the operat- 
ing-room observation gallery — and 
grabbed some stills; NBC attorneys got 
a temporary injunction prohibiting him 
from “selling or disposing” of them. A 
doctor who had brought his sub-min- 
fature camera into the operation also 
took a few pictures but handed them 
over to Barnard after a reprimand 

At week’s end NBC televised an hour 
documentary on Master Surgeon Bar- 
nard—without any transplant footage. 


TV ABROAD 
The Red Tube 


The TV scene is 
old Ponderosa 


unmistakably the 
As the Cartwright fami- 
ly digs in to defend the ranch against a 
band of rustlers, there is a clatter of 
hoofs. Suddenly one of the boys shouts: 


“Nie strzelaj. Hoss! To szervf{!” That's 
dubbed-in Polish for “Don't shoot, 
Hoss! It’s the sheriff!” 

It's also Bonanza, Polish-style. Like 


most other East European TV establish- 
ments, Poland is cutting away from 
Soviet television imports and is filling 
its tube with U.S. shows. Dr. Kildare 
is sO popular in Poland that Commu- 
nist Party meetings are no longer held 
on Wednesday nights. Perry Mason 
argues his cases in eloquent Serbo-Croa- 
tian in Yugoslavia. Rawhide rides hard 
in Rumania, and Alfred Hitchcock is a 
chilling success in Bulgaria. 

Blurbs & Swipes. Apart from U.S. 
shows, however, the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries still come on strong with dialectic. 
lelevision’s purpose, sums up the Hun- 
garian theoretical journal Tarsadalmi 
Szemle, is “agitation and propaganda 
in a perseveringly Marxist spirit.” To 
that end, a typical recent night’s fare 
in Budapest kicked off with a blurb on 
the activities of red-scarfed youth 
groups. Then followed a 15-minute com- 
mentary on Southeast Asia by an offi- 
cial of the party newspaper, and an 
unillustrated and soporific 45-minute 
autobiography by a 70-year-old Com- 
munnt militant. 

The rest of the evening included a 
stalic sports roundup (a ten-minute 
speech by an athletic functionary, scenes 
of a factory woman doing calisthenics), 
a performance of Chekhov's Platonov's 
Loves, Thirty Minutes with the Hun- 
garian Railway Philharmonic, and a 
half-hour newscast. with headlines read 
by a tight-lipped blonde. As with the 
rest of East European television, Hun- 
gary’s news presentation carries virtual- 
ly no film footage, nor even voice re- 
ports from foreign correspondents. The 
lead item usually updates what the sat- 
ellite networks call America’s “dirty ag- 
gressive war against the brave, peace- 
loving Vietnamese.” And often there 
will be a swipe at “the revanchist Kie- 
singer-Strauss government in Bonn.” 

The degree of party chauvinism 
ranges from country to country. East 
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Germany's Deutscher Fernsehfunk car- 


ries no U.S. programming, and ladles 
out the thickest propaganda. Every 


weck, for example, it puts on a Meet 
the Press-type show starring the same 


man—Old Propaganda Czar Gerhard 
Eisler, now 70. Otherwise, East Ger- 
mans get their TV entertainment from 





Fussball (soccer) coverage, old movies, 

and—for viewers within range of West 

German channels—a few U:S. series. 
Peaches & Sympathy. The lowest- 





keyed and slickest’ propagandists are 
the Czechs, who employ their inno- 
vative cinematic techniques for pro- 


grams on the virtues of working in the 
peach-canning or fertilizer industries. 
The Czechs also have the liveliest com- 
mercials. One holiday-season spot shows 


CZECH TV STUDIO 
And Perry is alive in Yugoslavia. 


the last-minute buying rush, and cuts 
to a popular actor looking dispiritedly 
into his empty wallet. Then a bleached, 
beechived blonde sympathizes: “Don't 
worry about money: buy a camera on 
the installment plan from Foto-Kino.” 
The most progressive Eastern Eu- 
ropean network, predictably enough, is 
the Yugoslav. The news is played fairly 
straight (though the Israelis were la- 


beled “aggressors” in their war with 
the Arabs). Uniquely in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Jugoslovenska Radio-Televizija 


dares a weekly hour of social and po- 
litical satire. And on a Thursday-night 
interview Host Jovan Séekic 
questions government officials with an 
inquisitorial style reminiscent of the old 
Mike Wallace; home viewers are invit- 
ed to phone in sticky questions of their 
own. Yugoslav audiences, in fact, get 
plenty of say about programming. At 
one point after a thunder of complaints, 
the network uncanceled a show called 
Dennis the Naughty Boy. 


show, 
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BIG MONEY 
KEEPS 
MOVING 
TO THE NATION'S 
LARGEST FEDERAL 


ASSETS EXCEED $1.5 BILLION 


Join the Big Money movement. The 
nation’s largest federally chartered 
savings association pays 5% on regular 
annual 


passbook accounts (5.127% 


era 
yeleenenner 
Hepner 
Aasbriteet 
Harnngeet 


yield, when savings and all dividends 
remain a year, if our 5% current annual 
rate is compounded daily and maintained 
a year), Dividends compounded daily. 
Earnings on regular passbook accounts 
paid quarterly 


Funds withdrawn be- 
tween regular dividend payment dates 
earn to date of withdrawal, provided 
they have earned for three months and 
the account remains open to the end of 
the quarter. Safety assured by expe- 
rienced management since 1925, and 
account insurance to $15,000 by a U.S 
Government agency. 550,000 individuals, 
corporations and trusts served in 100 
foreign countries and SO states, many 
with accounts of $25,000, $100,000, 
$200,000 and more. Special attention to 
mail accounts, Funds received by 10th of 
any month earn from Ist. Funds received 
after 10th earn from Ist of following 
month, Join the Big Money Movement — 
send check or money order with coupon 
below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
18 Offices in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura Counties 


" FREE! HOW TO GET AND KEEP BIG 
a aba MONEY! 240-page book, ‘Master 
r Plan for Financial Security." Tells 
FINANCIAL how the big money people use 
savings, stocks, bonds, real estate, 
insurance. Tips you can use to 
build wealth and security. Mail 
coupon today for free copy! 


SECURITY 
w 





California Federal Savings Association, Box 54087 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, California 90054 


Please send free Financial Security 
book and CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. 
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| Please open account 

| 

| 


Passbook ($50 or more 
(1 Joint Individua’ Trust 
Name(s) 
| Address — 
| City 


| Funds enclosed in amount of $ 
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BUSINESS 





TRADE 


What the Restrictions Mean 

President Johnson’s moves to correct 
the U.S.’s balance of payments deficit 
were painful to some, controversial to 
many, and likely to damage the na- 
tion’s own interests if left in effect too 
long. Yet the objective was beyond cav- 
il: to prevent recent attacks on the 
dollar and the speculative rush for gold 
from growing into an_ international 
financial crisis that could undermine 
prosperity around the world. 

Having temporized for years, the 
President finally was forced to act un- 
der the goad of unexpected pressure. 
During the fourth quarter of last year, 
the deficit soared to the alarming rate 
of $5.7 billion a year, giving the nation 
a total deficit for 1967 of between $3.5 
and $4 billion, the highest in seven 
years. By coupling his New Year's Day 
announcement of those figures with his 
stern prescription for lopping $3 billion 
off the deficit in 1968, the President 
managed to minimize the consequences. 
Despite the Treasury's subsequent dis- 
closure that the U.S. lost nearly $1 
billion of gold during November and 
December, one-twelfth of its dwindling 
hoard, the dollar rose strongly on the ex- 
change markets of London, Paris and 
Frankfurt last week. 

The main elements in Johnson’s com- 
plex bag of restrictions: 
® BUSINESS SPENDING, The President's 
goal is a $I billion reduction in cor- 
porate investment overseas, which 
reached $5 billion last year. Under an 
obscure provision of the 1917 Banking 
Act, he decreed the first mandatory con- 
trols in U.S, history on such outlays, 
replacing the half-effective “voluntary” 
restraints in force since 1965. In South 
Africa and continental Western Europe 
(except for Greece and Finland), new in- 
vestments of money from the U.S. were 
barred completely. Companies may 
finance new projects from foreign earn- 
ings and depreciation allowances, but 
only up to a ceiling of 35% of the aver- 
age level of such expenditures in 1965 
and 1966, In Latin America, Africa 
and Asia, investments will be held to 
110° of the 1965-66 average without 
regard to the source of funds. Anxious 
not to deal the British pound another 
blow. the President in his edict allowed 
U.S. business investment in the U.K,., 
Canada, Australia and oil-producing 
countries up to a maximum of 65% of 
the 1965-66 base period. On top of 
that, U.S. companies were ordered to re- 
duce foreign bank balances to their 
1965-66 average and to repatriate at 
least 65 of their European profits. 
The order, affecting about 1,000 U.S. 
firms. will be enforced by a new Com- 
merce Department Office of Foreign 
Direct Investment. Violators face crim- 
inal prosecution and fines up to $10,000. 
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® BANK LOANS. In hopes of achieving 
a $500 million contraction in last year’s 
$9 billion of bank loans to foreigners, 
President Johnson ordered a tightening 
of still voluntary controls administered 
by the Federal Reserve Board, As with 
investment controls, the new rules will 
hit Europe hardest. The Reserve Board 
asked banks to refuse to renew outstand- 
ing loans on the Continent when they 
mature and to reduce their short-term 
(less than a year) loans in the region 
by 40° during 1968. Just to make 
sure banks cooperate, the President also 
gave the Fed stand-by power to make 
the restrictions compulsory. 

© TOURIST TRAVEL. The President 
wants a $500 million drop in the $2 bil- 
lion-a-year payments deficit caused by 
the U.S. penchant for globe-trotting. 
He not only urged Americans “to defer 
for the next two years all nonessential 
travel outside the Western Hemisphere.” 
but also promised to ask Congress to 
put teeth in the ban. Most likely: a 
head tax of $100 or more per person 
per trip. If Congress enacts effective 
curbs, the $14 billion world tourist in- 
dustry, among the largest ingredients 
of world trade, will suffer quite a jolt, 
Some 3,000,000 U.S. tourists spend 
20% of the annual total, including $800 
million in Europe. 

The President proposed to save an- 
other $500 million by reducing the num- 
ber of American civilians working for 
the Government overseas and by per- 
suading the nation’s NATO allies to buy 
more U.S. weapons or Government 
bonds to offset the cost of the 350,000- 
man U.S. garrison in Europe. The final 
$500 million would come from stepped- 
up exports, which already give the U.S, 
a strong (but lately shrinking) trade sur- 
plus of $4.3 billion a year. 

The 59th Minute. Though the Pres- 
ident labeled his restrictions temporary, 
many businessmen were openly skep- 
tical. Such measures, observed former 
President Allan Sproul of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, “are al- 
ways presented as being temporary. The 
war is forcing us into actions which 
are undesirable—at the 59th minute of 
the eleventh hour.” Former Commerce 
Secretary John Connor, now president 
of Allied Chemicals. said the invest- 
ment crackdown “really amounts to 
wartime controls.” 

The general reaction among business- 
men was mixed—half resigned, half 
resentful. “Some new, strong measures 
had to be applied.” said President 
John M. Meyer Jr. of Manhattan's Mor- 


gan Guaranty Trust Co. “This turn 
hurts, but those most affected under- 
stand the compelling reasons.” Com- 


plaining that “the fundamental cause 
of our deficits is Government spend- 
ing abroad at twice the rate that the 
private sector can create surpluses,” 
Chairman Ward Keener of B. F. Good- 





rich argued that compulsory 
investment controls risk “per- 
manently weakening the Amer- 
ican industrial ~— structure.” 
Grumbled United Fruit Pres- 
ident John Fox: “The whole 
thing is very unfair, both to 
companies and to the countries. 
Washington always works the 
business community over first.” 

Although many Western Eu- 
ropean governments, most no- 
tably the French, have been 
saying that Washington must 
take stern action against the 
balance of payments deficit, 
they could only be taken aback 
at the extent of what Paris’ 
Les Echos called Johnson's 
“anti-Marshall Plan.” The cut- 
off of dollars will curtail indus- 
trial expansion on the Con- 
linent by forcing interest rates 
up (Eurodollar bond-yield rates 
climbed 41%, to 7.2%, last 
week). Declining tourism and 
tougher competition from U.S. 
exporters are considered likely 
to depress business revenues, 
Italy expects the U.S. controls 
to tip its precarious balance of 
payments from surplus to def- 
icit. Japan and Britain foresee 
a slowdown in trade—and re- 
sulting larger payments deficits 
of their own. 

Attacking the Symptoms. 
Nevertheless, the dollar's in- 
creasing exposure as the bas- 
tion of international monetary 
arrangements gave the Presi- 
dent little choice but drastic 
action. Again and again since 
1961, the Administration has 
promised that the dollar-weak- 
ening payments gap would be 
closed or greatly narrowed, 
Tinkering and tightening to- 
ward that end, the Government 
put a 15% tax on purchases 
of foreign securities by its own 
citizens, cut duty-free allow- 
ances on tourist purchases 
abroad, and finally imposed the 
“voluntary” curbs on bank 
loans and corporate investing. 
Balance, however, remained 
elusive and the cumulative defi- 
cit, after losses in 17 of the 
past 18 years, now stands at 
$36 billion. 


“DOLLAR INFLOW 
DOLLAR OUTFLOW 


(From and to foreign countries} 
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Having decided to switch from mild 
restraints to harsh controls, Johnson 
cloaked his planning in warlike secre- 
cy. While the President was in Austra- 
lia, Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler, 
Commerce Secretary Alexander Trow- 
bridge, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin Jr. and White 
House Aide Walt Rostow stitched to- 
gether a list of recommendations, 

President Johnson’s ensuing actions 
were a final—and_ belated—admission 
that the U.S. cannot, in fact, easily af- 
ford both guns and butter. Still, the 
President's bitter medicine contains no 
long-range or permanent remedies for 
the payments deficit. Temporarily ef- 
fective though it should be, last week's 
package of controls attacks selected 
symptoms rather than the fundamental 
causes. At an unknowable price. it buys 
extra time for the nation to cope with 
the real problems: inflation and the mas- 
sive federal deficit, 


Non-Tariff Tricks 

While the first batch of Kennedy 
Round tariff reductions was going into 
effect last week, a wide assortment of 
other trade barriers loomed as high as 
ever. These are non-tariff gimmicks de- 
signed to impede the inflow of foreign 
goods. Wine-producing France, for ex- 
ample, puts a crimp on bourbon and 
Scotch imports by prohibiting all whis- 
ky advertising. In Italy, foreign auto- 
makers find it difficult to buy prime 
time on the state-owned television. Swit- 
zerland not only restricts imports of 
milk products but gives special help— 
including price supports and low-cost 
feed—to Swiss dairyvmen whose cows 
graze in remote areas or on mountain 
slopes. 

Though generally more subtle than 
tariffs, such practices are often equally 
effective in locking out the goods of 
other countries—and nobody Knows this 
better than Lyndon Johnson. “Non-tar- 
iff barriers.” he said in his balance of 
payments statement last week, “pose a 
continued threat to the growth of world 
trade and to our competitive position.” 
In particular, the President expressed 
concern over foreign—mostly European 

nations whose tax systems — give 
“across-the-board tax rebates on exports 
which leave their ports and impose spe- 
cial border tax charges on our goods 
entering their countries.” 

Johnson had special reason to be dis- 
turbed about a new European tax 
scheme pioneered by France and Den- 
mark. Last week West Germany adopt- 
ed it, and several other European coun- 
trices are planning to follow suit. An 
excise-tvpe levy on goods produced (the 
U.S., by contrast, usually taxes only 
the profits of companies that make the 
goods), the new tax figures to stream- 
line the traditional European system, 
which heretofore has resulted in a maze 
of overlapping assessments. It thus will 
make it an easier bookkeeping matter 
to rebate the full tax paid by exporters 
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COWS GRAZING IN THE SWISS ALPS 
More subtle, but no less protectionist. 


and, at the same time, to exact the full 
tax on imported goods—precisely the 
practices L.BJ. was complaining about 

Blocking the Whortleberries. Yet tax 
measures are not always the most far- 
reaching non-tariff barriers to trade. Im- 
poverished Ghana, trying to combat its 
balance of payments problem as well 
as protect fledgling native industries, 
has simply ruled out import licenses 
for 79 products ranging from suitcases 
to incense, Industrialized Britain departs 
from its otherwise liberal trade policy 
by banning virtually all coal imports, 
In Japan, which officially restricts im- 
ports as disparate as golf balls and 
clectric generators, the government uses 
Iriendly persuasion to get importers to 
cut traffic in other goods that are not 
formally excluded, 

Such protectionism persists even 
within Europe’s supposedly cozy Com- 
mon Market. Volkswagen has had lag- 
ging sales in Ttaly ever since that coun- 
ry Imposed a temporary tax that craftily 
penalized owners of the German bug. 
France, challenged at home by Italy's 
burgeoning appliance industry, has tried 
everything from a deliberate customs 
slowdown, which piled up thousands of 
Italian refrigerators at the border, to a 
formal request, now pending before the 
Common Market commission, for out- 
right import quotas, The French also 
forbid the import of walnuts before 
Sept. 25—-by which time the remnants 
of Italy's early-ripening crop have of- 
ten rotted. 

Non-tarill barriers, in fact, are usual- 
ly most ingenious when it comes to 
food, since they then can be cloaked in 
health and labeling regulations. In Eu- 
rope, the amount of fruit required in 
jams and preserves varies so widely, 
says Henry Clark, agriculture specialist 
for the Council of Europe, that “a jam 
exporter needs au computer to avoid 





breaking one or another country’s reg- 
ulations.” West Germany, whose regula- 
Hons against preservatives and artificial 
Havorings keep out such processed foods 
as U.S. TV dinners, also makes it virtu- 
ally impossible to import fresh Swed- 
ish whortleberries, despite the fact that 
it does not grow the delicacy itself. For 
its part, Sweden invariably excludes 
American apples at Christmas—and 
even at other times, complains one 
U.S. official in Stockholm, “won't al- 
low them until they've sold their own.” 
Edge in Bids. The U.S. weighs in 
with some non-tariff barriers, too. Dur- 
ing Kennedy Round negotiations, one 
measure that came in for wide attack 
was the “American Selling Price” law, 
under which certain imported chemicals 
und footwear must be sold at prices 
equivalent to competing U.S.-made 
products. Like other nations, the U.S. 
also gives domestic manufacturers an 
edge in bids for Government contracts. 
A measure that has the unintended ef- 
fect of dampening trade is the new 
federal auto-safety law, which went into 
effect last week: rather than foot the 
bill for the necessary changes, several 
foreign automakers have stopped ex- 
porting models with limited sales—in- 
cluding the Austin-Healey 3000 and the 
Sunbeam Alpine—to the U.S. 
Notwithstanding such restrictions, the 
Johnson Administration remains com- 
mitted to reducing the barriers, even in 
the face of the tricks of trade practiced 
by others and a new wave of protection- 
ist. sentiment in Congress. The U.S., 
after all, has long since demonstrated 
its ability to compete favorably in world 
markets. Best evidence is the fact that 
the nation’s 1967 balance of payments 
deficit, fed by military and aid expen- 
ditures, would have been far worse had 
it not been for its trading surplus of 


some $4.3 billion. 
NS 
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SWITZERLAND 


Power Play 

When the American Electric Power 
Co. last year asked for bids on one of 
history's biggest orders (S100 million- 
plus) for steam-turbine generators, U.S. 
turbine makers confidently sent in their 
estimates. Last month they got a big 
shock, Awarding the contract, American 
Electric bypassed the two U.S. Go- 
liaths, General Electric and Westing- 
house, chose a little-known Swiss-based 
David called Brown, Boveri & Co. 

The Swiss firm will build at least 
two, and possibly four, mammoth 4,800- 
ton turbines, each able to generate an 
unprecedented 1,100,000 kw, to 1,300,- 
000 kw. of power. The first is to be 
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installed at a nuclear plant in St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., by 1973. Altogether, four 
of the firm’s “turbosets” could increase 
by more than 50% the power now pro- 
duced by the 30 generating stations in 
American Electric’s seven-state, Virgin- 
ia-to- Michigan system. 

A Felicitous Marriage. All this was 
no small feat, coming as it did in a mar- 
ket for which no foreign manufacturer 
has ever made a generator of over 500,- 
000 kw. And two days later Brown, 
Boveri proved it was no fluke by win- 
ning a Tennessee Valley Authority order 
for two huge 1,300,000-kw. generators. 
Despite the fact that the $28.5 million 
Swiss bid included $4 million in im- 
port duties, said the TVA, it was more 
than $10 million under any other. No 
less enthusiastic, American Electric 
President Donald C. Cook cheered the 
arrival of a “third manufacturer” in 
the U.S. market, and went out of his 
way to twit the American producers. 
“They should welcome this,” he said, 
“because they are both strong believers 
in American competition.” 
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With 1967 sales estimated at $735 
million, Brown, Boveri is Switzerland’s 
second largest company (after Nestlé), 
and it took the orders as a long-sought 
U.S. show of confidence. Brown, Bo- 
veri is hardly a household name: yet 
B.B.C., as it is Known, has long generat- 
ed wide respect for its heavy electrical 
equipment. Brown, Boveri's parent plant 
in Baden, near Zurich, depends on ex- 
ports for 73% of its $146 million sales, 
which in turn are only a fraction of 
the company’s global business. It has 
17 manufacturing subsidiaries world- 
wide: 76,000 employees in 40 plants 
and 250 field offices make and sell tur- 
bines and locomotives, heavy transform- 
ers and radio transmitters. 


Founded in 1891 by two ambitious 





veri, son of the founder, in 1966 (no 
Brown has been with the firm. since 
1941). While his three managing direc- 
tors run day-to-day operations, Schmid- 
heiny has been tuning B.B.C, up for a 
broad assault on the lucrative U.S. mar- 
ket. He thus considers it fortunate that, 
unlike most European firms, B.B.C. has 
not based its production on licensing 
agreements with the large American 
companies. 

Moving to back up B.B.C.’s techno- 
logical clout with more efficient produc- 
tion, Schmidheiny last spring completed 
a merger with Maschinenfabrik Oecr- 
likon, Switzerland’s second biggest elec- 
trical company. And only last month, 
shortly after winning the huge Amer- 
ican Electric and TVA orders, he signed 





BROWN, BOVERI PLANT IN BADEN 
For the Goliaths, a lesson in American competition. 


young engineers, Englishman Charles 
E. L. Brown and Bamberg-born Walter 
Boveri, the firm got going with a fe- 
licitous marriage. Boveri's father-in-law, 
a wealthy Zurich silk merchant, provid- 
ed the partners with an initial $170,000 
stake. But technology was B.B.C.'s real 
dowry. The firm built a pioneering stan- 
dard-gauge electric locomotive in 1899, 
rolled a long way with the expansion 
of European railroads, and soon began 
turning out early designs in circuit 
breakers, turbines and other heavy gear. 
And while its labs now work on cryo- 
genics, lasers and other new technolo- 
gies, B.B.C. continues to improve the 
old ones. A recent B.B.C. breakthrough 
in rotor-blade will permit its 
American Electric turbines to use low- 
pressure, nuclear-fired steam and turn 
at a slow 1.800 r.p.m. while producing 
as much power as conventional tur- 
bines spinning twice as fast. 

Another Ally. Long a family-run 
business, B.B.C. is now bossed by Dr. 
Max Schmidheiny, 59, a Swiss engi- 
neer who succeeded Dr. Walter E. Bo- 


design 


up another U.S. ally. Brown, Boveri 
and North American Rockwell Corp. 
announced plans to study ways of mat- 
ing the U.S. company’s nuclear know- 
how with B.B.C.’s turbine technology 
to enter the mushrooming American 
market for atomic-power plants, 


THE ECONOMY 
Continued Uneasy Prosperity 


Meeting to ponder the U.S. econo- 
my, twelve experts gathered under the 
auspices of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, emerged with predictions 
of a brisk first half, a slower second 
half, and for the year as a whole a sat- 
istactory expansion In spite of unset- 
tled periods. In summary, like 1967, it 
will be “another year of worrisome, 
uneasy prosperity.” 

First-Half Bulge. In its chronology, 
however, the new year will be almost a 
complete reversal of 1967, when a mini- 
recession created sluggish first and sec- 
ond quarters before the economy began 
to come back. During first- and sec- 
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ond-quarter "68, the NICB forum agreed, 
auto sales will rebound from effects of 
the Ford strike and other auto-industry 
slowdowns. Auto production, plus some 
stockpiling of steel in anticipation of a 
steel industry strike, will keep mills 
humming. 

The experts considered it inevitable 
that the momentum would decrease in 
the second half. Altogether, businessmen 
facing higher taxes and costlier credit 
will be spending about $85 billion on 
new plants and equipment by year's 
end—little more than they invested 
last year. The G.N.P. will grow 7.5% 
from an estimated $784 billion to $842 
billion on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
but only half the increase will be real. 
The rest will be higher prices caused 
by what NICB Economist Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh® described as a move “from 
creeping to cantering inflation” and due 
directly, the economists agreed, to “fis- 
cal deficits of tremendous proportions.” 

Fix-Up Work. The inflation, however, 
should diminish somewhat by midyear 
and the overall increase in the con- 
sumer price index, as a result, will be 
about 3.4%. Steadier prices plus high 
employment—but with younger un- 
skilled workers a drug on the market— 
could put the consumer in a spending 
mood, depending on tax increases, Con- 
sumer spending on goods and services 
will increase during the year, with the 
greatest increase—7.5% to an average 
$218 billion—again in the service area. 
Housing expenditures should reach 
about $27 billion by the fourth quar- 
ter, or roughly the same as last year, 
but could go higher if mortgage money 
loosens up, Without such mortgage 
funds, more Americans will decide to 
renovate older houses, and there will 
be a further increase in what the Bank 





of America’s Hoadley calls “fix-up” 
work. 
The NICB forum, which has been un- 


usually accurate in 22 years of such 


forecasts, warns that three factors tem- 
per optimism about 1968. One is the 
fact that it is a presidential election 
year, when the economy often holds 
up its growth temporarily to await the 
outcome of the voting. Another is the 
federal surtax, which the panel expects 
to come and which will affect both prof- 
its and personal spending. The most 
difficult factor to gauge is defense spend- 
ing, which is due to rise during the 
year about $7 billion to $80 billion. 
Were peace to be negotiated in Viet 
Nam, the economy would swing to a 


In the group headed by Gainsbrugh: N-Y.U. 
Professor Solomon Fabricant, Du Pont Econ- 
omist Ira T. Ellis, Michigan U. Professor 
Paul W. McCracken, American Airlines Vice 
President George P. Hitchings, Bank of Ameri 
ca Vice President Walter E. Hoadley, U.S, 
Steel Economist William H. Peterson, N.Y.U, 
Professor Jules Backman, Bankers Trust Vice 
President Roy L. Reierson, Ragnar D. Naess 
of Naess & Thomas, investment counselors, 
Commerce Department Economist Louis J, 
Paradiso, and James W. Knowles, research di- 
rector of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee. 
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vastly different peacetime basis. In the 
event of a broader war, not only would 
defense outlays increase even more, but 
inflation would switch from a canter to 
a gallop. 


MERGERS 
Canceled Show 


When two companies agree to merge 
and then the deal falls through, neither 
side is likely to be very happy about it. 
Last week, after International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. called off its pro- 
posed get-together with American 
Broadcasting Companies, Inc., the re- 
action was not at all usual: sighs of 
relief were audible in the front offices 
of both companies 

For ITT Chairman-President Harold 
Geneen, who had hoped to fashion the 
two firms into a $2.5 billion telecom- 
munications colossus, the decision was 
largely a matter of money. Announced 
in December 1965. the merger has been 
held up by Justice Department anti- 
trust litigation after being twice ap- 
proved by the Federal Communications 
Commission, During the delay, a sharp 
increase in ITT’s stock sent its pur- 
chase price for ABC soaring. 

With ITT common shares selling for 
about $68 at the time, Geneen’s orig- 
inal stock offer was worth some $365 
million. At last week’s closing of $113, 
the total would have been about $605 
million, To guard against just that sort 
of altered circumstances, ITT and ABC 
had specified that either side could with- 
draw if the merger was still hanging 
fire by the end of 1967. On New Year's 
morning, Geneen accordingly sum- 
moned his board, 45 minutes later in- 
formed ABC that the deal was off. 

Sparing the Court. At first glance, 
ABC had plenty of reason to be dis- 
appointed. The No. 3 network behind 
NBC and CBS, it has been sorely 
strapped for capital to complete its 
switchover to color television program- 
ming, will need additional funds for 
coverage of this year’s national polit- 
ical conventions. To help out its pro- 
spective partner, ITT last year advanced 
ABC $25 million, which must now be 
repaid—with interest—within a year. 

Nonetheless, ABC greeted Geneen’s 
news with what Vice President James 
C. Hagerty called “a sort of relief.” 
After all, the ITT deal pretty much con- 
strained the network from seeking other 
sources of help. Now free to mancu- 
ver, ABC may well issue new securities 
to raise the capital it needs. More like- 
ly, it will seek out new merger part- 
ners. Two possibilities: General Electric 
Co. and Litton Industries, both of which 
expressed interest in the network be- 
fore ITT came on the scene. 

Whatever its effect on the two com- 
panies, the breakup most certainly un- 
burdened Washington’s U.S, Court of 
Appeals. which was thus spared from 
having to reach a decision on the con- 
troversial merger—after deliberating on 
it for more than five months. 





SHIPPING 
A Chip at the Barnacles 


In its efforts to doctor the ailing 
U.S. merchant marine, the Government 
has often proved as ineffectual as the 
barnacle-crusted maritime industry  it- 
self, Transportation Secretary Alan 
Boyd not long ago virtually threw up 
his hands over the prospect of winning 
general agreement on a plan to ren- 
ovate the aging U.S. flag fleet, whose 
dwindling capacity has been strained 
by the pressure of supplying the Vict 
Nam war. After months of contentious 
hearings, the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, however, has just approved a stride 
toward greater efficiency. By a 3-to-2 
vote, the commission authorized the 


TEO STRESHINGEY 





DAVIES OUTSIDE PENTHOUSE 
Automatically to the top. 


merger of three West Coast companies 
into the nation’s largest ship line. 

The three concerns—American Pres- 
ident Lines and Pacific Far East Lines, 
both based in San Francisco, and Seat- 
tle’s American Mail Lines—would form 
a combine with an estimated $156 mil- 
lion in annual revenues, $261 million 
assets and 51 ships (plus eleven more 
on order) plying mostly the transpacific 
and Far East trade routes. The new 
firm, probably to be named American 
Steamship Lines, would automatically 
take its place among the world’s top 
steamship companies. 

Combined Savings. The merger, larg- 
est in U.S, maritime history, aims prin- 
cipally at foreign competition, notably 
that of merged Japanese lines. The Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission held that 
the merger would help the three U.S. 
companies by permitting several mil- 
lion dollars a year in savings through 
combined operations—without damag- 
ing rival U.S. ship operators. The ar- 
rangement would also give a new dimen- 
sion to the career of Oilman Ralph K. 
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Davies. 70, chairman of A.P.L.. who 
controls all three of the merging lines 
through a complex of stockholdings. 
Virginia-born Davies joined Standard 
Oil of California as an office boy at 17 
after graduating from high school in 
Fresno: he rose to be a director at 32 
and senior vice president at 38. Though 
many oilmen had tagged him as a fu- 
ture president, Davies and Standard 
parted company after his wartime ser- 
vice as Deputy Petroleum Coordinator 
under the industry’s old scourge, Interi- 
or Secretary Harold Ickes. Davies then 
founded American Independent Oil Co. 
(he has since sold his interest in it), 
luter bought control of American Pres- 





TISHMAN IN OFFICE 


ident Lines and San Francisco’s Nato- 
mas Co., which dredges for gold in the 
Peruvian Andes, owns chunks of indus- 
trial land near Sacramento, runs a West 
Indian oil refinery with Standard of In- 
diana, holds large oil exploration rights 
with Sinclair in Java and along the 
Red Sea. Such far-flung operations 
have made Davies many times a mil- 
lionaire: his Natomas shares alone were 
worth $17.9 million on the New York 
Stock Exchange at week’s end. 

From a 22nd-floor penthouse over- 
looking the San Francisco waterfront, 
Davies manages these interests amid 
such antique decor as a rifle marked 
with Indian scrolls and a collection ot 
Charles Russell oils, watercolors and 
bronzes depicting scenes from the early 
American West, He also prides himself 
on his collection of Indian relics, which 
he keeps on his 10,000-acre Lake Coun- 
ty cattle ranch, 90 miles north of San 
Francisco. 

As for the ship-line merger. Davies 
believes that it will “strengthen all the 
organizations involved just when rapid 
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technological change in the maritime in- 
dustry makes such strength essential.” 
Some possible obstacles still loom, The 
Justice Department contends that the 
Maritime Commission lacked jurisdic- 
tion to approve the merger. Either Jus- 
tice or rival ship lines could sue to 


block the deal. 


REAL ESTATE 
Stretching the Skyline 


Prompted by the pressure of soaring 
land costs and the national appetite for 
prime locations, builders lately have 
been stretching the skyline of U.S. cities 
to new altitudes. From San Francisco 





CHICAGO'S JOHN HANCOCK CENTER 
Specialist in an era of conglomerates. 


to Boston, apartment and commercial 
projects are growing to an unprecedent- 
ed size and complexity for their areas, 
In congested downtown Chicago, a 1 00- 
story hive of offices, stores, apartments, 
restaurants and parking space is climb- 
ing toward completion next year. For a 
few years, the $95 million John Han- 
cock Center will be the world’s second- 
tallest (1,107 ft.) building. after Man- 
hattan’s Empire State Building (102 
stories and 1,250 ft.). Last week be- 
neath the street level of Lower Man- 
hattan, workmen were pouring 3-ft.- 
thick concrete foundations for the 
future champ. the Port of New York 
Authority’s twin, 110-story World Trade 
Center towers (1,350 ft. high). 

All three skyscrapers, the only 100- 
story structures abuilding anywhere, are 
the handiwork of a remarkable general 
contractor: Manhattan's Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co, Long prominent as 
a builder and manager of its own apart- 
ments and offices, Tishman has spread 
not only into building for others but 
into research and consulting, fields 





where few construction firms venture. 
Explains President Robert V. Tishman: 
“I got tired of seeing everybody else 
grabbing up our ideas—for nothing.” 

From Home to Office. Working with 
such blue-chip clients as Alcoa, Dow 
Chemical, U.S. Steel and U.S. Gyp- 
sum, Tishman researchers have devised 
such cost savers as movable wall pan- 
els for faster changes in floor plans, 
noise-stifling floor-assembly — systems, 
prefabrication techniques for kitchen- 
bathroom cores used in slum rehabilita- 
tion. Having built $630 million worth 
of structures across the U.S.—every- 
thing from a Philadelphia industrial 
park to Los Angeles’ Sheraton Wil- 
shire Motor Inn—the company also has 
accumulated a salable store of insight 
into construction intricacies. For a con- 
sulting fee equal to 1% of the total 
cost, says Tishman, “we take an institu- 
tion’s project and handle it like our 
own.” Among other things, that means 
spotting pitfalls that can range from 
wasteful structural methods to improp- 
erly designed floor areas. 

Bob Tishman’s grandfather started 
the business in 1898 by building and 
owning tenements in Lower Manhattan. 
Since Bob, S51, took command of the 
firm in 1962, he has sold all but two 
of the 21 rental-housing projects that 
the company built following World War 
II, including all its holdings in rent-con- 
trolled New York City. The emphasis 
now is on a different kind of operation. 
Today the company operates 23 large 
oflice buildings. mostly in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago and Cleveland; it 
owns more office space (5,775,000 sq. 
ft.) than the total available in Denver, 
Atlanta or Kansas City. The buildings 
win few prizes for design; architects 
still wisecrack that Tishman’s alumi- 
num-skinned skyscraper at 666 Fifth 
Avenue in mid-Manhattan is “the tin 
can that the Seagram Building came 
in.” The company has $857 million 
worth of buildings going up, under con- 
tract or planned. 

Lease on Profits. As with most real- 
ty investors, depreciation allowances 
shield a substantial part of Tishman rev- 
enues from income taxes. Thus, as its 
portfolio of holdings grew, the com- 
pany’s cash intake has nearly doubled 
from $3,476,637 in 1962 to $6,024,055 
last year. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Tishman stock has responded 
by climbing from a 1967 low of $22.50 
to $39.63 at the close of trading last 
week. 

In an era of corporate conglomerat- 
ing, Tishman’s goal is to concentrate 
its capital on building and owning of- 
fices. Next month the company will 
start a 45-story skyscraper in mid-Man- 
hattan, later this year plans to begin 
smaller office buildings in Los Angeles 
and Chicago, The more his profits come 
from 20-year corporate leases, Bob Tish- 
man figures, the more his company will 
grow immune to the ups and downs of 
the U.S. economy. 
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End of the Blues: 
Other Band Razors should have their heads 
examined — you'll find they’re not all there! 
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The action’s in the new *10-edge cartridge- 
with not just 6, but 10 new Krona Edges. 


@®) To keep your mornings bright and 
cheerful, Schick gives you a complete winding 
mechanism—new with every cartridge, While 
our competitor may think it’s cheaper to put 
half the band mechanism in the razor and half in the cartridge, 
old and new parts do not always fit together. In fact the self- 
contained Schick cartridge fits all band razors. 

(<2) Finally, the 10 Super Stainless Edges are held taut by 
an exclusive slotted band for positive shaving control. Every 
Krona* Edge has the incredibly smooth Miron* Coating for a 


surface of unequalled comfort. 


Razor 


Put your reliance on famous 


Schick Safety Razor Company, Division of EVERGHARP, In 











First find one of our mountain waterfalls. 


Then listen 


Froma distance it fizzes. Upcloser it roars. 


But stand near the basin where it thunders 
and churns, and you'll hear music like you've 
never heard before. 

In North Carolina, there are dozens of 
these natural symphonies, set like prisms 
into the highest mountain peaks in eastern 


America. Some with names as musical as 
Rainbow, Bridal Veil and Looking Glass Falls. 

But if you get tired of waterfall music, 
visit our Square dances and folk festivals 
and hear another kind. The kind we make 
with a five-string banjo and the bittersweet 
drone of a bottle-shaped dulcimer. Hand- 
clapping, knee-slapping, foot-tapping tunes. 
Handed down hundreds of years ago by our 





Irish, Scottish and English ancestors. 

If we're playing your song, send for a com- 
plete guide to all our sights and sounds. 
Write Dept. 32T, Travel and Promotion Div., 
Dept. of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602. 


NorthCarolina 






NEW MOVIES 
Two by Bellocchio 


Director Marco Bellocchio’s family 
name means “beautiful eye’—and Eu- 
ropean cinema buffs are satisfied that it 
is a highly suitable patronym. On the 


basis of only two films, they are al- 
ready hailing Bellocchio as_ Italy's 
brightest movie light since Antonioni 
The 28-year-old son of a lawyer from 
Piacenza, Bellocchio won the Silver 
Ribbon, Italy's Oscar, with his very 
first effort, Fists in the Pocket (1965) 


His China Is Near (1966) won the spe 
jury award at last Ven 
ice Film Festival. Both now 
being released in the U.S 

Bellocchio put up most of the mon- 
ey for Fists in the 


summer's 
films are 


cial 


Pocket himself, cast 
it with friends and beginners willing to 
take a und shot it at a villa 
that belonged to his mother. The stark, 
Faulknerian story of Fists in the Pock- 
ef iS SO gruesome that it 
faintly ridiculous. In a 
try house 


chance, 


often seems 
decaying 


blind 


coun- 
with 
> sons and a neurot 
all supported by her old- 
who has a job in a nearby 
town and wishes he could afford to get 
married. It looks as if his restrictive re- 
sponsibilities may be over at last when 
his brother Alessandro loads the rest of 
the family in a car and sets out to 
drive them all over a cliff. At the last 
minute he chickens out, but he eventual- 
ly manages to shove his mother over 
the cliff, and drown his epileptic broth 
er. He is about to do in his pretty 
sister as well, when he is stopped by a vi- 
olent paroxysm 

The frustrated rage and alienation of 
adolescence is the real point and power 
of Fists. Bellocchio, who wrote his own 


lives a woman 
two epileptic teen- 
i¢ daughter 


est son, 








PITAGORA, GERACE & CASTEL 
Camera with a beautiful eye. 
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script, may have personally identified 
with Alessandro’s rampage, but he keeps 
his distance: the film has the detached 
quality of a series of animated tab- 
leaux. The actors however perform with 
great competence—especially Lou Cas- 
tel as the matri-fratricide, Paola Pita- 
and Ciliana Gerace 
The tableaux are often vi 
in the best tradition of 
Italian neo-realism: the ennui and self- 
family meals at which the 
cat steals food from the blind mother’s 


gora as his 
as the mother 
sually 


sister, 
stunning, 
contempt ol 


plate, the seedy despair of rooms where 


beds are never made, the solemn rev- 


elry of a dance in town 

Graffiti & Time Bombs. In China Is 
Near, Bellocchio abandons adolescent 
hostility for political disdain; the film 
makes fun of the full range of Italian 
leftist politics, from the filo-cinese (the 
sinophiles of the left) to the moderate 
Socialists, with their progressive preten 
sions and bourgeois attachments. Ciii- 
na’s political satire kicked up a furor 
in Italy. But U.S. audiences are likely 
amused than annoyed by 
this story about a rich, bumbling profes- 


to be more 
sor who campaigns for local office as a 
Socialist, while his equally ridiculous 
Maoist brother harasses him and his col- 
leagues with graffiti, time bombs and 
police dogs 

Everyone is depicted as compromis- 
ing public ideals for private advantage, 
and the often and 
heavy-handed. Yet, as in Fists 


obscure 


there is 


satire IS 


visual evidence that the director has an 
unerring flair for the camera, which 
watches the proceedings with know- 


ing bel occhio and impudent authority 
His first two movies inspire high hopes 


that next time this promising young 
moviemaker will supply himself with 
better material 

ny jae wins 


DIRECTOR BELLOCCHIO 





























MAILER AS “THE PRINCE” 
Like a killer-wombat. 


Wild 90 


Norman Mailer put his money where 
his mouth is turned out a movie 
he claims “has the most repetitive, per- 
vasive obscenity of any film ever made.” 
He may well be right, but it is rather 
hard to tell. Much of Wild 90 is utter 
ly unintelligible, with a partially over- 
track and a thoroughly 
overloaded cast of characters who are 
barely able to get their thick 
around the four-letter words 

The began last winter, 
Mailer’s play The Deer Park run 
ning off-Broadway. Mailer and a few 
of the actors got into the habit of booz 
ing together in a Greenwich Village 
restaurant alter performances. As boys 
will, they fell into a game of let's pre- 
tend. They pretended they were Si- 
cilian they gave them- 

Cameo, Twenty Years, 
(Mailer, of course)—and 
they talked tough and dirty at each 
other night after night. It was all such 
fun that Mailer laid out $1,500, moved 
his make-believe Mafiosos into a large 
empty 


and 


loaded sound 


tongues 
caper 


when 
was 


gangsters, and 


selves names 


The Prince 


office, supplied them with sub- 


machine guns and pistols and plenty of 


liquor, and in four consecutive nights 


shot 2! hours of 16-mm. film that was 
eventually cut to 90 minutes 

In Wild 90 Mailer, with Buzz Far 
bar and Mickey Knox—both of whom 


are real actors—-pretend they have been 


holed up together for days. They yell 
at each other and chain-drink. The cam- 
era stays mostly on Mailer, who goes 


“Unhh! Unhh! 
dirty 


a lot while he is think- 
words. People come and 
é prizefighter (Jose Torres) 
with a German shepherd. Norman has 
with the 


ing up 


20. One is a 





a protracted barking contest 


dog, and spars a round with Torres, 
demonstrating the killer-wombat style 
with which he has enlivened so many 


Toward the end, two 
one of them Beverly 
Mrs. Mailer. She 
a couple of times, 
After a while 
and the home 


Manhattan parties 
broads arrive 
Bentley, the 
hands him 


current 
knife 
but nothing comes of it 
the money runs 


MOvVie just SLOPs 


out, 
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O'BRIEN 





BROPHY 
Old & new. 
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BOOKS 





Coming Attractions 


December and January are the pub- 
lishing equivalent of baseball's spring 
training. The camp is not in Florida or 
Arizona but in hotels around New York 
City, where sales conferences are held, 
where new talents and old reputations 
are momentarily warmed in the rays of 
editors’ adjectives. As in baseball, it 
may turn out to be a long, long season, 
but if only half the new year's big 
names and projects fulfill their prom- 
ises, the reader may not have time to 
follow either baseball or politics in 1968. 

Sex & War. Explicit or perverted 
sex in novels is hardly news, but this 
year some weighty literary reputations 
are writing almost exclusively about sex. 
John Updike’s Couples, said to be the 
“big book” that critics have accused 
him of shirking for years, is about ten 
married or mismarried pairs in a New 
England town, and Updike can be ex- 
pected to use his apparently limitless 
descriptive gifts to detail sexual acts, 
Gore Vidal’s new book poses the ques- 
tion of whether a transvestite can find 
happiness in Hollywood. Mordecai Rich- 
ler’s novel—a satire about movies and 
publishing in London—is called Cock- 
sure, and the climax describes the ulti- 
mate in autoerotic acts. Terry South- 
ern’s Blue Movie promises to be a blue 
book and Lawrence Durrell’s first nov- 
el in eight years celebrates sensuality 
under the Mediterranean sun. 

A number of women are publishing 
too: Edna O'Brien (The Lonely Girl) 
will crank out yet another book about 
Kate and Baba—now married, unhappi- 
ly of course, Simone de Beauvoir’s Les 
Belles Images is about a lady executive 
who of course becomes disenchanted 
with comfort, possessions and conven- 
tional life. Brigid Brophy and Pamela 
Hansford Johnson are both writing 
about modern London; Brigid’s is com- 
ic, Pamela's serious. 

Along with 100-odd unknowns, John 
Kenneth Galbraith and Drew Pearson 
will publish their first novels; Galbraith’s 
will deal with State Department mis- 
adventures in South America, Pearson's, 
naturally, with a venal U.S. Senator. 
The new Morris West is about the build 
up of the Six Day War in Israel. Follow 
ing the fashion of pointless pen names, 
Kingsley Amis calls himself Robert 
Markham as he takes over the James 
Bond industry with a suitably unlikely 
yarn about a convention of [ron Cur- 
tain bosses in Greece. Arthur Hailey 
seems to be starting a literary business 
too, by following his bestselling Hotel 
with a novel called Airport. Future pos- 
sibilities are endless: Pentagon? Water 
Commission? Credit Bureau? 

Treatments & Trips. This year’s most 
noticeable category in nonfiction is the 
literary biography, notably Andrew 
Turnbull's: Thomas Wolfe and Carlos 
Baker's Ernest Hemingway (Papa is also 


the subject of Irwin Blacker’s novel. 
Standing on a Drum), Hart Crane, Ste- 
phen Crane, Lytton Strachey, Richard 
Wright, Nikos Kazantzakis, Nathanael 
West, André Gide and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge also get full-length treatment: 
and there will be an autobiography from 
André Malraux, a second volume of 
Bertrand Russell memories, and a third 
of Harold Nicolson diaries. 

Among the known nonfiction quanti- 
ties will be Inside Australia, by John 
Gunther, a new Julia Child cookbook, a 
determined tract about women by Femi- 
nist Betty Friedan, George Plimpton on 
a new swinging golfer named George 
Plimpton, some solemn warnings by 
General James Gavin, and some unsol- 
emn ones from William F. Buckley Jr. 
William Manchester is back at work on 
his study of the Krupp industrial em- 
pire; both Robert Lowell and James 
Dickey have new books of poetry. 

Several people are writing up their 
trips: Sir Francis Chichester his sea ad- 
ventures, Murray Kempton his sojourn 
in several American cities, Dan Wake- 
field a lengthy odyssey taken to find 
out what Americans think of Viet Nam, 
Norman Mailer’s views of last Octo- 
ber’s protest march to the Pentagon. 

A number of writers will get double 
exposure. Marshall McLuhan will re- 
tard his predicted disappearance ol 
books by publishing a consideration of 
space in poetry and painting, and a se- 
quel to his picture treatise, The Me- 
dium is the Massage. MacKinley Kan- 
tor has a book of reminiscences and an 
antebellum novel about a Southern girl 
who falls in love with a slave with the 
unlikely name of Beauty Beast. Ste- 
phen Birmingham will issue separate 
reports on white Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants and Sephardic Jews, Barnaby Con- 
rad a memoir and a how-to-do-it- on 
bullfighting, Muriel Spark poems and 
stories, Tom Wolfe a collection of es- 
says and a report on Novelist Ken 
Kesey, the Norman Mailer of the West 
Coast. But all this conspicuous industry 
settles into sloth when compared with 
Mystery Writer John Creasey’s publish- 
ing schedule for the year: 15 books 
under four different names 


Between Angel & Machine 

THE DIFFERENCE OF MAN AND THE 
DIFFERENCE IT MAKES by Mortimer J. 
Adler. 395 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston. $7.95 


It is 108 years since Charles Dar- 
win’s The Origin of Species exploded 
in the midst of the square Victorian 
scene. Man's thoughts about man have 
not been the same since. Is he in truth 
just a little lower than the angels? Or 
did he evolve as just another species of 
animal? It seems like an old-fashioned 
question, but it still preoccupies poets, 
theologians, scientists and—emphatical- 
ly—naturalists, whose books on pri- 
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Over 150,000 individual investors 
rely on Eastman Dillon's 


“Investment Review 
& Outlook: 


As an individual, you can too. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW & OUTLOOK |) 
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EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
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Now available, the latest edition of the investment 
reference guide that helps many successful investors 
keep their funds at work in a profitable way. 

Of special interest: a 14-page in-depth evaluation 
of investment opportunities in California’s fast- 
growing savings and loan associations. And why 
by 1970 some could possibly triple estimated 1967 
earnings. 

A listing of 52 recommended common stocks 
and why, in our opinion, they are today’s best avail- 
able investment values. 

An analytical review of the outlook for 31 indus- 
tries, plus our recommendations of specific industry 
securities which we think are attractive for pur- 
chase by investors. 

Statistical reference information—earnings, divi- 
dends and prices—on 750 common stocks we keep 
under constant review, to help you evaluate cur- 
rent holdings or prospective purchases. 

Individual investors, as well as institutional port- 
folio managers or investment advisors, will find this 
96-page “Investment Review & Outlook” a valua- 
ble aid in orienting their strategy to current market 
trends. 

If you feel this kind of research can be helpful to 
you, contact any one of our offices. 


Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE & Co. 
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mates seem to be crowding each other 
to get on the publishers’ lists. 

Mortimer Adler, the philosopher and 
dialectician who heads Chicago's In- 


stitute for Philosophical Research, 
argues that the matter is far from mere- 
ly academic. If man is not basically 
different from the animals, that would 
undermine “those who now oppose in- 
jurious discrimination on the moral 
ground that all human beings, being 
equal in their humanity, should be treat- 
ed equally.” Inferior types might be 
looked upon as man now looks on infe- 
rior animals. A large measure of truth 
could be read into one of Hitler's Niirn- 
berg decrees that held “there is a great- 
er difference between the lowest forms 
still called human and our superior races 
than between the lowest man and mon- 
keys of the highest order.” Yet Adler 
gives the subject a new twist by assert- 
ing that man’s nature is defined not 
only by his difference from the beasts 
but by his difference from machines. 

Computer Talk. He goes back to Des- 
cartes to test what he calls “the im- 
materialist hypothesis,” the theory that 
at some point in man’s evolution, a su- 
pernatural factor entered and set man 
forever above lower orders of creation. 
This hypothesis, once generally held, 
and still held by orthodox Christians, is 
now challenged by widespread accep- 
tance of the “materialist hypothesis” — 
the notion that man is merely a more 
complicated organism in a hierarchy of 
natural history extending down to the 
smallest bacterium 

Against this assumption, Adler poses 
a contemporary version of the “Carte- 
sian challenge.” Show me an animal or 
a machine that can speak in sentences, 
said Descartes, in effect, and I will be- 
lieve that man is not unique in_ his 
possession of an immaterial power that 
gives him reason. Even idiots can ar- 
range words to make known their 
thoughts, Descartes explained, but “no 
animal can do the same.” To him that 
was satisfactory proof that “the brutes” 
have no reason at all. Adler demands 
more before he will abandon man’s 
uniqueness. Show me a neurologist who 
can “give an adequate explanation of 
conceptual thought in terms of brain ac- 
tion,” he says: a zoologist who can 
“discover a non-human species of an- 
imal the members of which engage in 
conversation with one another”; and, 
most important of all, a technologist 
who can “produce a machine, specifical- 
ly not a computer but an artifact that, 
without being programmed to do so, 
can engage in conversation with hu- 
man beings.” 

Cartesian Games. Philosopher Des- 
cartes posed his challenge in full confi- 
dence that the science and technology 
of his day could never meet it. Phi- 
losopher Adler must deal with a vastly 
greater accumulation of scientific fact, 


* Current entries: The Apes by Vernon Rey 
nolds (Time, Dec. 29), The Naked Ape by 
Desmond Morris. 
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SEVEN SPEEDS. 
AND THEN SOME. 


Meet the KODAK INSTAMATIC 
M95 Movie Projector—with 
seven projection speeds. It lets 
you show movies in fascinating 
slow motion, at normal speed or 
in hilarious fast action—either 
forward or reverse! You can 
even freeze on a single frame 
for a good long look. Switch 
from one speed to another as 
often and as fast as you wish. 

There's more: Flick another 
switch and this Kodak projector 
is all set to show either super 8 
or regular 8mm movies. And 





they come on bright and stay 
bright, thanks to the bright new 
quartz halogen DNF lamp. 

Many other features. Fully 
automatic film threading. Large 
400-foot reel capacity. Low sil- 
houette design, handles like an 
attaché case when closed. Die- 
cast metal body. Choice of big- 
image 22mm f/1.5 lens or f/1.5 
zoom lens. At your Kodak deal- 
er's. From less than $200. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic M95 Movie Projector 
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The remarkable 
transfer file that 


STAX ON STEEL 


TRANSFER FILE 








builds its own steel framework 


STAXONSTEEL Transfer Files 
combine the economies of corrugated 
fibreboard with the strength of struc 
tural steel. They stack safely to ceiling 
heights to take advantage of every inch 
of space... but every drawer slides in 
and out smoothly and easily 

The secret is the unique steel frame- 
work built into each STAXONSTEEL 


file. Horizontal steel “|-beams” support 
both the front and back of each file. 
These supports lock securely into heavy 
steel side-plates on the files. Adjacent 
files bolt together. The result is a hand- 
some, rigid bank of transfer files that 
will serve you year after year, even with 
heavy usage all at less than /Aa/f the 
cost of steel transfer files. 


Sold by leading office products dealers in U.S. & Canada 


How long should you keep your business records? 


You will find answers to this and many other problems in: 


| 
| 
| 
| RECORDS CONTROL & STORAGE HANDBOOK 

| Acopy ofthis authoritative 24-page manual will be sent to you 
| free when requested on your company letterhead... or by 
| telephone. It’s worth a call: (312) 455-7700 

| 

l 

| 

| 


ANG AKeq, 





BANKERS BOX 
record storage systems 
2607 North 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Mlinois 60131 









CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF THE COMPUTER AGE 
Now let’s play the game 
with incredibly more sophisticated ma 
chines—some of them with nervous sys- 
tems of electronic complexity that apes 
the mysterious labyrinths of the human 
brain. So today’s philosopher is forced 
conditions for his 
repli 
“talk, 


it Must not only speak sen- 


to lay down strict 
Cartesian games, If it is to prove a 
ca of man. a machine must really 
savs Adler 
tences but engage in reasoned dialogue 
It must even be capable of committing 
“human error.” Unless this condition is 
met, computers will always be evolution- 


ary dropouts. Por the possibility of free 


will to exist, it must also be true that 
man ts not simply the sum of all the im- 
pulses he receives, us a computer is the 


sum of its man-made memory and its 
electronic input 
Adler 


ematical genius. 


cites the late British “math 
Alan M. Turing. who 
that it is mathematically possi- 
ble to conceive a robot that will meet 
Descartes’ challenge.” That robot would 
take part in an 
Turing’s gume.” Two play- 
ers, hidden behind screens. are being 
questioned by a third. All communica- 
tion is by typewritten note. the question- 
er is allowed to ask anything at all. 
and the players are not required to tell 
the truth. Eventually, by reason and in- 
tuition, the questioner must determine 
the sex of the plavers. If a robot could 
be substituted for one of the players 
and engage in the necessary typewritten 
dialogue, it would have what Adler calls 
the “power of conceptual thought.” 
Open Question. Adler appears not to 
believe that the Turing robot will ever suc- 
ceed. And he thinks that, a century hence, 
those who will be most shocked by this 
failure will be “those who are now united 
in a common disbelief—disbelief in the 
dogmas of traditional, orthodox Chris- 
tianity.” Ideas they now think are dead 
would come to life; issues considered 
closed would have to be faced once more. 
For now, the question remains un- 
solved. No one has proved man’s differ- 
ence: no one has disproved it. But if 
an answer can be found, says Adler, it 
will make a difference indeed. “For the 
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Overall, TV Guide's 1967 
had it all over 1966 


Last year, advertiser investment in TV Guide topped 
$45 million—a record high. It also reflected the best 
advertising revenue gain among the five mass dual 
audience magazines. 


Our circulation averaged 12.5 million copies each issue— 
up almost a million over weekly sales in 1966. And that’s 
about 5 million more copies per issue sold than any other 
weekly or biweekly magazine. 

Together, these gains show the best growth performance 

of any major magazine. And point up the attraction 

our markets, readership and efficiency hold for advertisers. 
W hich, in turn, helps explain why ad pages on the books 
for 1968 are up 24%. 


1968—a good year to have TV Guide help you do the job. 


Source: Publisher's Estimates. 
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playboy has 
$9,000,000 
TO INVEST iN 
YOUR NEXT 
business 
MEETING 


next meeting or 
at the 300- 


Club-Hotel at 








lake Gen Wisconsin— 


1 new $9,000,000, 900-acre 





resort unequaled anywhere. 
Group reservations for June 
1, 1968 and after are now 
being accepted. For infor- 
mation, call Mr. Sode, (312) 
Michigan 2-1000; or write 


Hotel Division, Dept. G-60, 
Playboy, 919 N. Michigan 
e., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 














Any skill 
Any time! 


When you need skilled temporary help 
in a hurry, call on Task Force, 

the reliable source. 
benefits to pay! Just well groomed, 
terribly accurate temporaries 

who get the job done 


No fees, no fringe 


CHICAGO AREA 


2 N. RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
CHICAGO/726-2900 


80 RIVER OAKS/SUITE 313 
CALUMET CITY/868-2040 


40 PLAZA/SUITE 6 
PARK FOREST/748-9540 
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“After you with TIME!” 
(How long did you have to wait?) 
TIME brand new is TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 





settled. The forecasts are still far ahead 
of events 

If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it ay necessary to keep on this 
makeshift way? 

A suggestion: it's easy enough 
to make sure of your own copy—delivered 
regularly and — Fill in the form in 
the Letters section of this issue and send it 

o TIME. Get the ne ca hand from now on. 


“AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


, distributed by suc 


n-fiction, poetry, scholar- 


Your book can be published, promoted 
cessful, reliable company, Fiction, no: 
ly, religious, scientific and even controversial manuscripts 
welcomed, For Free Booklet write Vantage Press, Dept, 
TM-2, 120 W, 31 St., New York, New York 10001, 


image that we hold of man cannot fail 
to affect attitudes that influence our be- 


havior in the world of action, and be- 
liefs that determine our commitments 
in the world of thought.” 
Farewell to Campion 

C > OF EAGLES by Marger y Alling- 






Morrow. $4.95 


When England’s Margery Allingham 
died last year at 62, her fans mourned 
the fact that she took the great de- 
tective Albert Campion with her. Actu- 
ally, the diffident, gentlemanly unraveler 
of Miss Allingham’s mysteries survived 
his creator briefly. In her posthumous 
pulls all the dis- 
parate pieces together for the last time 
He will be missed 

Right to the end. plump, kindly Miss 
Allingham kept her scene fresh and her 
characters contemporary. In this one, 
a seedy village on a salt-water marsh 
near London leaps uncomfortably to 
life as the English counterparts of Cal- 
itornia’s Hell's Angels come roaring in 
on their motorcycles to help jam the 
gears of a tricky plot. Almost languid 
ly, Campion shows up just often enough 
to see through the ways of evil, to bait 
and set the trap for the malefactors 

At Margery Allingham’s death, the 
London Times ranked her with Dor- 
othy Sayers and Agatha Christie. Those 
encomiums may start arguments among 
the cognoscenti, but all can join in prais- 
ing her forthright approach to her trade 
“In the old days writers just worried 
about finding a novel way to kill the vic- 
tim. I think now found 
out that the best way to kill somebody 
is to hit him over the head with a 
blunt instrument.” For her purposes, as 
in Cargo of Eagles, the murder was an 
offstage happening, merely a cue for Al- 
bert Campion’s fine mind to go to work 

Miss Allingham’s death raises 
the question why so many of the great 
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Cargo of Eagles, he 
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mystery writers are women. Perhaps 
the endless war between the sexes has 
taught women the necessary patience, 


ingenuity—and the knowledge that the 
guilty are transparently devious 


No Soap 


MILKBOTTLE H by Gil lovitz. 534 





Gil Orlovitz’s first novel may well 
boast the longest bath scene in literary 
history. As early as page 8, Lee Emanuel 
But he proves far less 
water than in 


consciousness trom 


starts undressing 
interested in drawing 
pouring streams olf 
the taps of James Joyce. It is not until 
page 122 that he actually enters the tub 
By page 517, he has come to a decision 
from now on, the shower for him. By 
then, it’s too late. Orlovitz’s waterlogged 
novel has gone down the drain—a vic- 
tim of its own sluice-ol-life 

What keeps a man and his soap apart 
Bad but heavily significant 
puns. Long scatological accounts of con- 
stipation that add up to a plain 


for so long? 


case of 
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Got 2 weeks? Got 3 weeks? 


For 402, we'll give you 
jet fare; room, breakfast, transfer Sy sightsecig 









November | to March 31: For free folder, see your Iravel Agent, 
This is Paris at her best—the real mail coupon or call Air France (312) S1 
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Paris. And Air France will show you Paris 2-618] and ask for Traveltheque. i 
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It’s not the time you take but w hat you see. With Air France you see more. 


VAirt si New York. N.Y. 0011 1 

2 weeks, 4 cities. iC : fie “4 
October 15 to April 14: “Festival in the Sky” stereo, and ! . 
See Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, movies by In-Flight Motion Pictures, ae ; 
London, for example, at the low $402. Or available at nominal cost. ( ' 
choose other cities at equally exciting *The new low Air France prices are | : 
prices. based on 14/21-day Economy Excursion 1,.. ‘ . i 
O 3 ks P. . fares for each passenger in groups of 15. | : ' 
rowee 9 aris. Slightly higher during certain periods. iMy Travel A : 
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The Jet Set 





Wr a I A agg ROP 4a 


You'll travel the whole wide world in 4 hours... each weekday 
morning with ‘‘the morning people.” 


Swift, accurate, in-depth coverage of the hard news... spiced 
with entertaining and informative features that may take 


n anything from LSD to LBJ ... from aardvarks to zip-guns. 


it's all done by radio’s hottest group of specialists whose sole 
purpose is to keep you entertained and informed... 
alive and alert to what's going on in the world. 


‘the morning people 6-10. 


Monday thru Friday 


Dan Price Lee Phillip Dale McCarren John Harrington 


John Madigan Rick Weaver . Leonard Reiffel John Callaway 
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logorrhea. Recurring signs and symbols 
planted like a Freudian scavenger hunt. 
Above all, the metaphysical pseudo-Joy- 
cean rhetoric of a sometime poet, some- 
time screenwriter from Hollywood 
(“The mind is a revolving snowflake 
out of the backblackward”) 

The pity is that inside this bad fat 
novel, a good thin novel is signaling 
wildly to get out. Behind its mythic 
pretensions to be a fire-and-water pu- 
rification ritual, Milkbottle H has the 
first-rate makings of an old-fashioned 
Jewish family story. If only he could 
have dropped his awful obligation to 
art—his cosmic gropings after sex and 
death, universal guilt, America! Amer- 
ica!—all Author Orlovitz may really 
have wanted to do was write a nice 
quiet memoir about a Philadelphia 
boyhood, made up of such common 
scrapbook elements as a father hang- 
up, comic aunts, and holiday outings 
in Atlantic City. 

But all the ordinary, honorable com- 
ponents get obstinately blurred, resolute- 
ly thrown out of focus by an author 
who mistakes his vices for his virtues. 
Almost as if to cover up the honest ba- 
nality of his basic theme, Orlovitz, 49, 
has laid on the obscurantism of a great 
prose experiment. He has succeeded 
only in substituting conventions of tech- 
nique for conventions of content. 

Milkboule H, rejected by the major 
U.S. publishers before appearing in 
England, is being promoted by Dell as 
a Classic ahead of its time. In fact, the 
opposite would seem to be true. Or- 


Volunteer to be a lovitz’s “experimental” novel, like most, 


BIG BROTHER could have been conceived whole the 
eee 


day after Ulysses was published in 1922. 
° 
it takes a man 


The conclusion is unavoidable: nothing, 

including Jewish family memoirs, seems 
to help a boy quite so old-fashioned these days as a 
: really determined avant-garde novel 
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The career camera 







Most men who've arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 





Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system—the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 








Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 







Nikon F shown with new “center-weighted” Photomic TN thru-the-lens exposure system. 






Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 









A TATLER® 


The place for 
your capital 
conferences... 


WASHINGTON’S 


Speutlon-\ Sirk 
HOTEL & NEW MOTOR INN 


3,500 for a ban 
quet Washington's largest ballroom 
65.000 square feet in the world’s 
largest hotel exhibit t meet 
ing room combinations... 1,464 guest 
rooms, including the new Motor Inn 
garage for 950 cars...4 grand restau 
rants and cocktail lounges ...1,000 ex- 
pertenced people to serve you 
Write for free brochure which tells the com- 
plete story or call SU 7-4585 in Chicago, 
265-2000 in Washington or any Sheraton 
Hotel. 


SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 


2660 Conn. Ave., Washington, 0.C. 20008 


5.100 for a meeting 





Contact Your Local Big Brother igency 


Or Write to— 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 





GIL ORLOVITZ 
A victim of sluice-of-life. 
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What’s so improbable 
about Alcoa Aluminum 
face-lifting 

Main Street, U.S.A.? 


Nothing. Tired, old facades take on 
new beauty and renewed value when 
Alcoa“ Aluminum comes to town! 
Today, many new building products 
are being made by Alcoa or designed 


with Alcoa Aluminum to teach the new 


arithmetic of renovation. 

Economical shade-screen systems 
like Sol-Dec" Screening. Storefronts, 
designed from a wide variety of 
available products that come in 
natural aluminum, lively colors or 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


muted Williamsburg shades. And 
dozens of handsome aluminum panels 
that add just the right touch of form 
and texture to rows Of buildings “too 
good to tear down but not much 

good as they stand.” 

Why do improbable ideas come true at 
Alcoa? Because when it comes 
to new uses for aluminum in any 
industry, we begin by believing, and 
finish by proving, through total 
involvement. 
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ORDINARY FILTER KING 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s : 


EXTRA LENGTH EXTRA LENGTH OF 
IN THE FILTER PALL MALL TOBACCO 





Pall Mall Gold 100’s has more fine tobacco. And an extra long 
filter, too. So it travels the smoke longer, filters the smoke 
farther, and makes it milder. Puff for puff, milder than ever. 


Puff for puff, milder than ever. 





